In this number, Governor Gue forever settles .the “Historical 
Question, ‘‘Who Informed Secretary Floyd of the , 
John Brown Attack on Harper’s Ferry?”’ 
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MRS. NELLIE GRANT SARTORIS, 
From latest photo, by Gilbert, New York. 


Only daughter of General Ulysses S. Grant. 
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NELLIE GRANT SARTORIS AND HER CHILDREN. 
By JULIETTE M. BABBITT. 


RS. NELLIE GRANT SARTORIS, _ in May, 1874, has returned with her chil- 
even prettier and more attractive dren to make her home with her mother, 
than when she left Washington, a bride, Mrs. U. S.Grant, who bought a handsome 





ALGERNON EDWARD SARTORIS, 


, dson of General Grant 7rom latest photo, by Gilbert, New York 
Grand f « i¢ I latest photo, by Gilbert, N Y 


[Copyrighted by Johnson Brigham, publisher, 1897. All rights reserved. } 
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MISS VIVIAN MAY SARTORIS, 
Granddaughter of General Grant. Fronr latest photo, by Gilbert, New York. 


house last year on Massachusetts Avenue 
above Dupont Circle. Mrs. Sartoris’ wel- 
come was as sincere as were the regrets 
which followed her to England, where she 
remained, save for short visits to her par- 
ents, until about twoyearsago. There her 
children were born, grew upand received 
most of theireducation. She lost her first 
child when an infant, but has left toher a 


son and two daughters. Her marriage, 
as everybody knows, was not the happy 
one which such a lovely and sweet-tem- 
pered woman deserved, and the death 
of her husband several years ago was a 
relief to all his relations. His people 
were devoted to his wife and children and, 
as far as possible, made up for his neglect. 
Since her return, Dame Rumor has tried 
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ROSE MARY SARTORIS, 


Granddaughter of General Grant. From latest photo, by Davis & Sanford, New York. 


very hard to marry her off, even going so 
far as to name the man and the date, but 
she goes along quietly, evidently in no 
haste to again assume matrimonial fetters. 

Mrs. Sartoris is a year, or perhaps two 
years, past forty, but does not look as old 
by ten years. She is slightly under me- 
dium height, with the figure of a girl. Her 
abundant black hair is coiled on top of 
her well-poised head and falls in little 
rings above her finely penciled brows. 


The color comes and goes in her rounded 
cheeks and a sweet smile lights up her 
dark eyes. Her voice is low and gentle 
and her manner quiet and refined. She 
dresses in excellent taste and looks very 
young beside her children who are, even 
the youngest, taller than she. 

Her son, Algernon Edward, is a manly 
young fellow who looks older than his 
nineteen years. He is devoted to his 
mother and delighted to be in the land of 
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his illustrious grandfather, whom he 
rightly considers one of the world’s great- 
est heroes. He is studying law. 

Vivian May Sartoris, who is about sev- 
enteen, has a fine figure, an oval face 
with rose-tinted cheeks, dark hazel eyes, 
well defined brows, like her mother's, and 
dark brown hair with glints of gold 
through it. She is an English girl of the 
best type, but proud, too, of being half 
American. Her voice is sweet and well 
modulated and she recites charmingly. 
Several years ago she had quite a notion 
of going upon the stage— probably in- 
heriting her inclination from her father’s 
mother, the beautiful Adelaide Kemble, 
who made a brilliant début in opera, but 
retired to private life when she married. 
She has given up all idea of a dramatic 
career and will devote her spare time to 
music. She is a healthy girl in mind and 
body, a graceful dancer and an expert 
wheelwoman. Early in December she 
was presented to society by Mrs. Grant 
at one of the handsomest of Washington's 
many December teas. 

Rose Mary Sartoris, pursuing her 


studies in the Georgetown Convent, is 
about fifteen and promises to be a very 
beautiful woman. She is tall and slender, 
has fine features, very fair complexion 
and dark hair and eyes. She has much 
artistic talent, sketches cleverly, and is 
very bright and witty. 

The portrait herewith given of Gen- 
eral Grant’s devoted and dearly loved 
daughter, and the accompanying pictures 
of his three promising grandchildren, 
now on the verge of manhood and wo- 
manhood, will deeply interest the thou- 
sands of MIDLAND readers who are fol- 
lowing Colonel Emerson's well-told story 
of “Grant’s Life in the West,” and in 
that story discovering the secret of our 
great soldier’s strength in emergencies 
the deep and broad foundation of char- 
acter upon which his every success was 
builded. Looking into these faces, the 
reader cannot fail to see that the un- 
swerving honesty and the unquestioning 
devotion to duty for which General Grant 
is distinguished in history are transmitted 
to his children and his children’s children. 








THE POET’S THOUGHT AND SPEECH. 


This is the poet’s thought: 
Truth and beauty wrought 
To one, and then the subtle essence caught; 
Fused and made complete 
In imagination’s heat: 
Divinely born, and all divinely sweet. 


And this is the poet’s speech: 
Rich words set each to each, 
Worthy the height of his rare dreams to reach, 
Till miracles of sound, 
Harmonious echoes, bound 
In rhythmic chains, fill all a rapturous round. 


William Francis Barnard. 
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N THE morning 

of the 3rd day of 
+ September, 1855, two 
© men and a youth, with 
' a canvas-top one-horse 
wagon, crossed the 
Mississippi River on 
the ferry-boat from 
Rock Island to Daven- 
port. They purchased 
a few supplies at Bur 
rows & Prettyman’s 
store on Front street, 








B. F. GUE. 
From an ambrotype taken and drove up Harrison 


in 1855 


to the summit of the 
bluff. The elderly man with long white 
beard turned and looked back at the land- 
scape spread out beneath. Steamers plow- 
ing up the great river, the old block-house 
on the island, the broad river sweeping 
down on either shore, the great valley ex- 
tending far away on the Illinois side to a 
blue range of hills in the distance, made up 
a landscape of surpassing beauty. He 
gazed long and earnestly upon the en- 
chanting view, then slowly turned west- 
ward and followed his companions over 
the great prairie. After a day’s travel the 
party camped for the night upon the banks 
of a creek on the north side of Round 
Grove, near the old Kizer farm. The 
elderly man was nearly six feet in height, 
with a slender but wiry frame; his mus- 
cles and sinews seemed to be woven with 
threads of iron. His hair had grown 
gray with advancing years and rose in a 
dense mass above a retreating forehead. 
Deep furrows, telling of cares, toils and 
stern endurance, ran down between the 
shaggy eyebrows. The nose was promi- 
nent and of Roman cast. A long full 
beard of many years’ growth could not 
hide the firm lines of a broad mouth. 
His eyes glowed with the intensity of 





JOHN BROWN AND HIS IOWA FRIENDS. 


By B. F. Gur. 


Ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Iowa 


burning coals, changing their hues from 
light blue to gray, and again to piercing 
darkness. His head bent slightly for- 
ward and his steady gaze was downward 
as he walked with firm tread, as though 
absorbed in deep thought. When he 
turned his eyes upon you they seemed to 
pierce you through and through with the 
intensity of their unflinching gaze; there 
was a power in them that chained your 
attention and almost hypnotized your 
will. They impressed you as looking out 
from a stern, relentless soul which could 
never be swerved a hair’s breadth from a 
life-long purpose. He was poorly clad 
in well-worn homespun clothes, and had 
the manners of a rigid Puritan. 

His companions were a young man 
under thirty and a lad of fifteen. As they 
drew up around the bright glow of the 
camp-fire they talked of the Kansas 
troubles and of the three brothers of the 
lad who had made their homes in the 
new territory. The elder man spoke with 





DAVID G. GUE, 
Author of the mysterious letter to the Secretary of War, in 
forming him of John Brown's plan of attack on Harper's 
‘erry. From an ambrotype taken in 1860. 
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intense feeling of the invasion and out- 
rages of the “border ruffians” who were 
swarming over from Missouri. He 
clenched his fingers tightly around his 
Sharp’s rifle lying near him, as though 
impatient to take a hand in the struggle 
between the free state settlers and the 
invaders. Their talk continued late into 
the night, but before stretching them- 


selves out beneath the shelter tent the 
senior member of the party read a chap- 
ter from the Old Testament and com- 
mented upon it. Early in the morning, 
while the son and son-in-law were pre- 
paring breakfast, the father sat in the 
tent writing a letter to his wife and the 
children left in the distant eastern home. 
A glance at a few passages will reveal 

















HON. B. F. GUE, OF DES MOINES, 
Ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Iowa. 
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JOl1N BROWN AND HIS IOWA FRIENDS. 


JOHN BROWN. 


From an old engraving in the Aldrich Collection, Historical Department of lowa 


something more of the life and purposes 
of the emigrants in camp. The letter 
bears date as follows: 
Scott County, Iowa, September 4, 1855. 

DEAR WIFE AND CHILDREN—I am writing in 
our tent about twenty miles west of the Missis- 
sippi, to let you know how wegetalong. We bought 
astout young horse in Chicago that proves to bea 
very 7 one, but he has been unable to travel 
fast for several days, suffering from distemper. 


. 


We hope he will not fail us. Our load is heavy so 
that we have to walk most of the time, but the roads 
are good and we make fair progress. We fare very 
well on crackers, herring, boiled eggs, prairie 
chickens and sometimes a little milk. We have 
three chickens cooking for breakfast. We shoot 
enough of them on the wing as we go along to sup- 
ply us with fresh meat. Je hope our money will 
not entirely fai] us, but we shall! not have any of ac- 
count left when we get through If I could 
in any other way answer the end of my being, 1 
would be content to be at North Elba with you. 
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ec aii I want you to make the most of the money 
you get, as 1 expect to be very poor for money from 
any other source. I commend you all to the mercy 
and infinite grace of God. 
Your affectionate husband and father, 
JOHN Brown. 

The name signed to this letter had no 
significance then—it was utterly unknown, 
and the man who bore it was as obscure 
as any other emigrant of the thousands 
then slowly wending their way over the 
wild prairies of Iowa. This letter—pre- 
served by his wife—is the only record left 
of the first passage of ‘‘ Old John Brown” 
through Iowa. The three emigrants went 
on to Tipton, crossed the Cedar River at 
the old Rochester ferry and passed 
through Springdale. This was a large 
Quaker settlement at that early day. 
John Brown remembered it, knowing that 
all Quakers were anti-slavery. This 
peaceful little hamlet was the abode of 
thrifty farmers, remote from the strife 
and turmoil of cities. 

As the unknown travelers slowly toiled 
onward through this obscure settlement, 
little did any of them dream that, before 
five years had passed by, John Brown and 
Springdale would be names linked to- 
gether for all time in history, as actors 
in one of the world’s most momentous 
tragedies of modern times. 

John Brown’s five sons and son-in-law 
went to Kansas to find cheaphomes. The 
father went with the avowed purpose of 
resisting the invasion by slave-driving 
“border ruffians.” How successfully he 
led his Free State commands against the 
brutal hordes of invaders has gone into 


history. At the battle of Black Jack his. 


little army, in which five of his sons were 
serving, after a fierce conflict defeated 
and captured more than double their own 
numbers of the invaders. This was the first 


battle of the Kansas war—the first bloody * 


conflict for the overthrow of slavery; yet 
few, if any, beside John Brown then real- 
ized its mighty significance. 

His mission was the liberation of slaves, 
and never during the three years re- 
maining of his life did he for a moment 
waver in his inflexible purpose. Every 
energy of this remarkable man was hence- 
forth concentrated upon the work that he 


religiously believed he was ordained to 
accomplish. 

It is not my purpose to give a history of 
his last campaign, but chiefly to show that 
Iowa furnished more actors in the last 
great tragedy leading to the martyrdom 
of John Brown and most of his youthful 
followers than any other state. It was 
in Iowa that he had established his chain 
of stations on the “Underground Rail- 
road”’ leading from the Missouri slave 
plantations to freedom. Among his co- 
workers for emancipation were Rev. John 
Todd, James C. Jordon, John Teesdale, 
Isaac Brandt, J. B.Grinnell, William Penn 
Clarke, Jesse Bowen, S. C. Trowbridge, 
Dr. H. G. Gill, William Maxson, John H. 
Painter, James Townsend and Moses 
Varney, all well-known Iowa men. It 
was at Springdale that his men were 
drilled for the desperate assault upon 
slavery. Of the twenty-six volunteers 
who enlisted in this “forlorn hope,” Edwin 
Coppoc, Barclay Coppoc, Steward Taylor, 
Jeremiah G. Anderson, George B. Gill 
and Charles W. Moffat were lowa men. It 


was in Iowa that the rifles and revolvers” 


were collected and secreted for arming 
the volunteers who were expected to join 
the expedition at Harper’s Ferry. It was 
from West Liberty, lowa, that they were 
shipped as “carpenter's tools” by John 
H. Painter to a fictitious consignee near 
Harper's Ferry. It was from lowathat the 
mysterious letter of warning was written 
to the Secretary of War two months be- 
forethe attack. It wasan lowa Governor 
that saved from the Virginia gallows the 
Iowa boy who escaped capture and 
slaughter in the bloody conflict. 

There is an ever growing interest in all 
that relates to John Brown, the emanci- 
pator, his little army, and all the incidents 
connected with the great tragedy which 
shook American slavery to its final fall. 
The time has arrived when no harm can 
come to any one by the removal of the 
veil of secrecy from all facts connected 
with the Harper’s Ferry raid which cost 
the lives of more than forty men. A few 
of the secrets were entrusted to me, more 
than thirty-five years ago, which may now 
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be made public, and thus add something 
to the sum of knowledge which will en- 
able the future historian to tell more of 
the story of John Brown and his men than 
has ever before been possible. 


7%. 


AUTHOR OF THE 
WARNING. 


THE LETTER OF 


On the 14th of December, 1859, after 
the invasion, the Senate of the United 
States appointed a committee to investi- 
gate and report all facts that could be 
obtained bearing upon the affair, and 
especially to inquire whether such inva- 
sion was made under color of any organ- 
ization intended to subvert the govern- 
ment of any of the states of the Union, 
and whether any citizens not present were 
implicated therein. The committee con- 
sisted of Senators James M. Mason, of 
Virginia, Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, 
G. M. Fitch, of Indiana, Jacob Collamer, 
of Vermont, and J. R. Doolittle, of Wis- 
consin. The committee had power to 
send for persons and papers. Its investi- 
‘gations were of the most rigid character, 
as a majority of its members sought to 
implicate prominent Republicans and 
Abolitionists of the Northern states as in- 
stigators of the invasion. Among the wit- 
nesses called before that committee were 
such eminent Republicans as John A. 
Andrew, William H. Seward, Joshua R. 
Giddings, Henry Wilson and Charles 
Robinson. All efforts to connect leading 
citizens of the North with John Brown’s 
invasion failed after more than five 
months of persistent efforts by Mason, 
Davis and Fitch, of the committee. 

But, to their surprise and chagrin, the 
fact was developed that /ohn B. Floyd, 


Secretary of War, anda Virginian, had 


been informed in August before it oc- 
curred that such an invasion was being 
organized by John Brown, and that he 
took no steps to prevent tt. 

A letter had been mailed to a member 
of this committee by some unknown per- 
son, purporting to have been written to 
Secretary Floyd from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
August 20, 1859, nearly two months before 


the attack upon Harper’s Ferry. This 
letter notified the Secretary that such a 
raid had been organized, to be led by 
John Brown, for emancipation of the 
slaves, and that it would enter Virginia 
at Harper's Ferry, probably very soon. 

The Secretary, when called before the 
committee and shown the letter, testified 
as follows: * 

I received this letter last summer in Virginia. 
My attention was a little more than usual attract- 
ed to it, and I laid it away in my trunk. I receive 
many anonymous letters, and pay no attention to 
them. I do not know but that | should have paid 
attention to this, notwithstanding it was anony- 
mous, as the writer seemed to be particular in the 
details; but I knew there was no armory in Mary- 
land, and supposed he had gone into details for 
the purpose of exciting the alarm of the Secretary 
of War and have a parade. | was satisfied in my 
own mind that a scheme of such wickednees and 
outrage could not be entertained by any of the cit- 
izens of the United States. I thought no more of 
the letter until the raid broke out. hen I instant- 
ly remembered it, and believed the first intelligence 
that we received from Harper’s Ferry to be true, 
because I recollected the contents of the letter. | 
had shown the letter to nobody except a member 
of my family, until the outbreak at Harper’s Ferry. 
Immediately after the outbreak, the letter was 
hunted up and published. The object in publish- 
ing it was to show that the raid had more signifi- 
cance than a mere local outbreak, and that the 
country might be put on guard against anything 
like a concerted movement. I hid no means of 
knowing who wrote the letter. A gentleman in 
Cincinnati, whom I knew, wrote to me for the let- 
ter, believing that the handwriting might be traced. 
The writer was not discovered, but they had strong 
suspicions that a certain person somewhere in 
Kentucky had written it. 

Had this letter of warning been heed- 
ed, what a mighty change would have 
been wrought in our country's history! 
For more than thirty-six years this famous 
letter has been the subject of historical 
controversy. The most skillful detectives 
were employed by government officials, 
assisted by experienced experts in hand- 
to hunt down and locate the 
author. It was believed by Floyd, Mason, 
Davis and Governor Wise that, if the 
writer of this letter could be found, he 
might be compelled to disclose the names 
of the persons from whom he learned the 
facts mentioned in the Floyd letter, and 
evidence could thus be secured to impli- 
cate prominent Abolitionists and Repub- 
licans in the conspiracy. But ail efforts 
failed. Some have charged that it was 
written by Hugh Forbes, who was at 
one time employed by John Brown to 


drill his men. They had subsequently 


writing, 


*See Report of Senate Committee, pages 251-2. 
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quarreled, and it was thought by Brown’s 
friends that Forbes had betrayed them. 
Richard J. Hinton, the author of “John 
Brown and His Men,” believed the letter 
was written by Edmund Babb, an edi- 
torial writer on the Cincinnati Gazette, 
and gives his reasons, supported by some 
corroborating circumstances.* 
* Pages 253 to 256 “‘ John Brown and His Men.” 


F. B. Sanborn, another intimate friend, 
and author of “ Life and Letters of John 
Brown,” says, “It has never been ascer- 
tained who wrote this letter.” He thinks 
it might have been written by a Cincin- 
nati newspaper reporter who had pro- 
cured the information from a Hungarian 
refugee who had fought under Brown in 
Kansas. “Or it is possible the information 





Letter written ‘hi John Brown in the Charlestown jail, a few days prior to his execution. The original of this 12 letter is 


part of the 


By permission of Hon. Charles Aldrich, Des Moines. 


Idrich Collection in the Historical Department of lowa, and was presented to Curator Aldrich by Rev. 
Taft. For further details of the history of this letter, see the editorial department in this number. 
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came indirectly from Cook, who talked 
too freely.”* 

The letter has been published in news- 
papers and magazines, in the report of 
the Senate investigating committeef and 
in most of the numerous biographies of 
John Brown. 

Rev. J. L. Coppoc, brother of Edwin 
and Barclay Coppoc, in a recent article 
published in THE MIDLAND MonTHLY,} 
thought the letter was written by Rich- 
ard Realf, the poet, who was one of 
Brown’s associates at Springdale. 

There are but two persons now living 
who know the origin of this letter and 
the purpose for which it was written. 
They are the author of the letter and the 
writer of this sketch. In November last 
I obtained permission of the author to 
divulge the secret so well kept for thirty- 
seven years. 

In August, 1859, there were living with 
me in our log cabin on the banks of 
Rock Creek, in the northwest corner of 
Scott county, Iowa, a cousin, A. L. Smith, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and my youngest 
“brother, David J. Gue, now of New York 
City. On the 13th they drove over to 
Springdale to visit Moses Varney, who 
was an old friend of Smith. During 
their stay the exciting topic of conversa- 
tion among the Quakers of the village 
was “Old John Brown” and his men. 
They had made warm friends among the 
peaceful people of the settlement, and 
several young men had gone from their 
homes to join John Brown’s mysterious 


expedition. Enough had been told to ° 


his most trusted friends to arouse their 
fears that the expedition he was organiz- 
ing could not succeed, and must end in 
the violent death of all engaged in it. 
On Sunday evening Moses Varney took 
Smith one side, and revealed to him in 
confidence what he knew of Brown’s 
expedition. He felt that something must 
be done to save Brown, his followers, 
and the young men from Springdale who 
had gone to join him, from the certain 
*Pages 543-4 of “Life and Letters of John 
rown. 


+See report, page 251. 
$ MIDLAND MONTHLY of October, 1895. 


and terrible fate to which they were 
hastening. When Varney had finished 
the narrative, so startling and well-nigh 
incredible, as it appeared to Smith, he 
exclaimed, “ What can we do! What 
must we do to save their lives?” For 
two hours they thought and talked of 
various plans, but came to no decision. 
When they were about to separate, Var- 
ney exclaimed, “Something must be 
done to save their lives. I cannot betray 
their confidence in me—consult your 
friends—but do something /” 

On their long ride home, Mr. Smith and 
my brother tried to think of some plan 
by which the terrible tragedy could be 
averted without harm to the stern old 
emancipator who was willing to risk lib- 
erty, and life even, forthe slaves. In the 
evening they related to me the fearful 
secret that had been confided to them by 
our Springdale friend, and Varney’s earn- 
est appeal to us to devise some plan to 
save the little band from almost certain 
death. We consulted together long and 
earnestly, late into the night, and deter- 
mined that these heroic young men and 
their fearless and immovable leader must 
not be left to march to inevitable defeat 
and destruction, if it was in our power to 
prevent it. 

Moses Varney had informed Smith that 
he and several other trusted friends of 
the old patriarch had used all their pow- 
ers of persuasion and entreaty to induce 
John Brown to abandon a scheme so 
hopeless and so sure to end in the violent 
death of scores of people. But no im- 
pression could be made upon him. Brown 
had a prophetic faith that he was ordained 
to overthrow American slavery; and that 


, the time he had so long waited for — 


lived for, prayed for —had come at last. 
The preparations of a lifetime seemed to 
him to have culminated in this plan. He 
was sure that in some way, not yet clearly 
developed, he was now leading his heroic 
band to an assault that would result in 
the liberation of the slaves. Against 
such a faith and such devotion no argu- 
ments or entreaty could prevail. His 
youthful followers had implicit confidence 
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in their leader, and were imbued with the 
same spirit of martyrdom. The certainty 
of extreme personal danger made no im- 
pression upon these devoted men. We 
realized that whatever was to be done to 
prevent the impending tragedy must be 
in another direction; that if anything 
was to be done, we must do it. We 
could not betray the confidence of that 
noble and humane Quaker, Moses Var- 
ney, who, in an agony of apprehension 
over the fate of his friends and neighbors, 
looked to us to devise some way to avert 
it. We were young and inexperienced 
in public affairs, but dared not consult 
older and wiser persons. The night was 
wearing away, and we knew there was no 
time to lose. It is likely a better plan 
might have been devised by wiser heads, 
but this is what we finally determined to 
do: 

We would send two letters to the Sec- 
retary of War, from different localities, 
notifying him of the contemplated raid. 
They should give him just enough facts 
to alarm him, and cause prompt steps to 
be taken to guard the National Armory 
at Harper’s Ferry. This would become 
known to Cook, one of John Brown’s 
trusted officers, who was understood to 
be at that place quietly taking observa- 
tions preliminary to the attack. He 
would notify his leader, who could easily 
lead his men to safety in that mountain 
region. 

It was not an easy matter to so word 
these letters that they should alarm the 
Secretary and lead to prompt action. 
They must be anonymous, and to spur 
the Department to move at once, we con- 
sidered it necessary to give the name of 
the leader, whose late assaults upon slav- 
ery were well known throughout the 
country. We must carefully conceal 
from the possibility of finding out the 
names of the writers of these letters and 
the place from which they were written, 
so that we could not be called upon to 
give evidence as to the sources of our 
information, or in any way implicate our 
Springdale friends with a knowledge of 
the raid. Neither would we give any 


names or clue to persons who could be 
used as witnesses against John Brown or 
his men, if any of them should be ar- 
rested. So, in our little log cabin, the 
letters were written to'John B. Floyd, 
Secretary of War. A. L. Smith* wrote 
one, dated Philadelphia, August 18, 1859. 
It was enclosed in an envelope, sealed 
and addressed to the Secretary at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a stamp put on it. 
The letter was then enclosed in a larger 
envelope directed to the postmaster at 
Philadelphia, Pa. It was mailed at 
Wheatland, a village five miles north of 
us. David J. Guet wrote the other letter 
which has become historic. The follow- 
ing is an exact copy of it: 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 20. 

Hon. Mr. Floyd, Secretary of War, Washing- 

an, D.C: *° 

Sir—I have lately received information of a 
movement of so great importance that I feel it 
my duty to impart it to you without delay. I 
have discovered the existence of a secret organi- 
zation having for its object the liberation of the 
slaves at the South by a general insurrection. 
The leader of the movement is “‘ Old John Brown,” 
late of Kansas. He has been in Canada during 
the winter drilling the negroes there, and they are 
only waiting his word to start for the South to 
assist the slaves. They have one of their leading 
men (a white man) in an armory in Maryland — 
where it is situated I have not been able to learn. 
As soon as everything is ready, those of their 
number who are in the Northern States and Can- 
ada are to come in small companies to their ren- 
dezvous, which is in the mountains of Virginia. 
They will pass down through Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, and enter Virginia at Harper’s Ferry. 
Brown left the North about three or four weeks 
ago, and will arm the negroes and strike the blow 
in a few weeks, so that whatever is done must be 
done at once. They have alarge quantity of arms 
at their rendezvous, and are probably distributing 
them already. As 1 am not fully in their confi- 
dence, this is al] the information I can give you. 
I dare not sign my name to this, but trust that 
you will not disregard the warning on that 
account. 


III. 

THE HARPER’S FERRY TRAGEDY. 
This letter was put into an envelope 
addressed to John B. Floyd, Secretary of 
War, Washington, D. C., and marked 
*Mr. Smith became a wholesale grocer in 

Buffalo, N. Y., and died there many years ago. 
+D. j. Gue is now a prominent artist and por- 


trait painter in New York City. At the time the 
letter was written he was 23 years of age. 
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“Private.” Itwas then enclosed in alarger 
envelope directed to the postmaster at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and mailed at Big Rock. 
We sought to convey to the Secretary the 
impression that the writers of these let- 
ters lived in different parts of the country, 
that they had accidentally learned some- 
thing of Brown’s raid, that they had no 
sympathy with him and his expedition, 
and they felt it aduty to warn the govern- 
ment of the proposed attack. We hoped 
in this way to induce the Secretary to send 
a strong military guard to Harper’s Fer- 
ry, which would at once become known to 
the old emancipator, and avert the dread- 
ed tragedy. But it was not to be. 

We anxiously watched the papers for 
many weeks to learn whether the letters 
had accomplished their mission. But no 
reference to them or the information they 
gave ever appeared in the news from 
Washington in our New York 77ribune. 

Two months passed by and we began to 
hope the expedition had been abandoned. 
But on Monday, October 24th, the weekly 
mail brought our 77zbune, and there we 
read the fatal news. The blow had fal- 
len; the second battle in the war for 
emancipation had been fought and lost. 
John Brown was desperately wounded; 
most of his little band were killed, wound- 
ed and captured. 

A short time before the execution of the 
undaunted leader and his surviving com- 
rades, this letter of warning came to light 
and was published in the principal papers 
of the country, as related by Secretary 
Floyd in his testimony before the Senate 
committee. Whether the other letter 
ever reached him is unknown. But in the 
course of his evidence he states that he 


frequently received anonymous letters. 


and gave no attention to them, among 
which he mentions one from Philadel- 
phia. 

When the true story of the tragic affair 
came, we learned that twenty men cap- 
tured Harper’s Ferry, and seventeen of 
them held it for two days and three nights 
against Virginia citizens and militia, from 
one to two thousand strong. One by one 
the members of the heroic little band fell. 


Not a man flinched. When the third night 
came, John Brown, Edwin Coppoc, 
Shields Green, Jeremiah G. Anderson, 
Watson Brown and Dauphin A. Thomp- 
son were the only survivors cooped in the 
engine house. Ten had been killed and 
several more severely wounded; still 
Brown sternly refused to surrender. It 
required a reinforcement of one hundred 
U. S. Marines, commanded by Robert E. 
Lee, and an assault led by J. E. B. Stuart 
to enable the army to capture or slay the 
five unyielding emancipators. Of the 
Iowa members of the little army, Steward 
Taylor was killed at the engine house; 
Jeremiah G. Anderson was pierced 
through by bayonets in the last assault; 
Edwin Coppoc, who fought to the end, 
was disarmed and captured unhurt. Owen 
Brown, Barclay Coppoc and F. J. Mer- 
riam had been left on the Maryland side 
to guard the arms there stored, while 
John E. Cook and C. P. Tidd were sent 
over Tuesday morning to take some pris- 
oners to the school-house. More than a 
thousand armed men were now between 
them and the spot where their leader and 
six survivors were making their last des- 
perate fight. To join them was impossi- 
ble. Lieutenant Hazlett, with O. P. An- 
derson and Shields Green, had been de- 
tailed to hold the arsenal, which they did 
until cut off from their comrades by a 
great body of militia. Brown and the 
other survivors, now surrounded, had re- 
treated to the engine house for shelter. 
Green, who went as a substitute for Fred- 
erick Douglas, was a very black negro 
slave who had escaped from South Caro- 
lina, leaving his only boy in slavery. He 
fought like a tiger all through. Now, 
when Anderson and Hazlett saw that all 
was lost, and there was a bare possibility 
for them to escape, they urged Green to 
go with them. He turned and looked 
toward Brown and the remnant of his 
command fighting at the door of the 
engine house, and pointing toward them 
said: “ You tink der’s no chance?” 

“Not one,” said Anderson. 

“An’ de ole Captain can’t get away?” 

“No,” said both men. 
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“Well,” said the loyal negro, “ guess 
I'll go back to de ole man.” And he 
marched calmly to certain death. 

Anderson and Hazlett escaped across 
the river in the gathering darkness, the 
latter only to be captured and hung. 
The men on the Maryland side would not 
abandon their companions as long as 
there was a ray of hope. Led by Owen 
Brown they approached as near as possi- 
ble to the Ferry, and saw more than a 
thousand armed men between them and 
their comrades. Their rescue was hope- 


less, but the chivalrous Cook crept still 
closer. Climbing among the limbs of a 
huge oak, he opened fire on the enemy. 
Twenty or thirty men, in range of his 
rifle, fled to shelter, while a hundred guns 
were turned upon him. The balls cut 
the limb off that he was resting upon, 
and he fell to the ground. With a part- 
ing shot he turned sadly away and joined 
his companions in retreat to the moun- 
tains.* 

* John Edwin Cook was the brother of the wife 
of Governor Willard of Indiana. 


(Zo be concluded in THE MIDLAND MONTHLY /or March.) 





LAKE IN THE THIERGARTEN, BERLIN. 


A SOJOURNER’S IMPRESSIONS OF BERLIN. 


By ADELIZA DANIELS. 


N A BEAUTIFUL summer day I 

found myself driving up Jerusa- 
lemerstrasse in Berlin. I alighted at a 
pension of the better class, to which I had 
been directed, but was dismayed when 
told there wasn’t a vacant room in the 
house and would not be for two days, but 
the Fraulein gave me some addresses and 
I soon found a remarkable place! It was 
heated with hot water when occasion re- 
quired, and besides was a quiet room 

8 


and had the sun all day. If you have 
never seen the German porcelain stoves 
that are built into the room, you can 
hardly imagine how formidable they are 
or how cold they are in winter. I came to 
Berlin intending to remain three weeks. 
I staid five months. As soon as I decided 
to remain in the city, I instantly engaged 
this quiet, sun-warmed, water-heated 
room. I soon discovered that law regulates 
everything in Germany and that all good 
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Berliners stand in awe of it. The law 
says the hot water may be put in work- 
ing order on the 15th day of October and 
will close on the 15th day of April, no 
matter what the weatheris. Fortunately 
for me, we had a real Indian summer all 
fall and I suffered no inconvenience from 
the “heat law.” The Fraulein was dis- 
tressed because I did not have a pass- 
port, as she had conformed to the law by 
announcing my arrival to the police head- 
quarters. The following day a policeman 
called and wished to see my passport. I 
assured him I would attend to the matter. 
I was very busy for a few days and a 
number of days passed before I found it 


convenient to secure the desired paper.. 


When the document was obtained, I took 
it to our police station and was reg- 
istered. I breathed freely; I was under 
police protection! A friend of mine who 


had lived in Berlin two years told me the © 


following incident: An American lady 
residing in the city had a sister come to 
visit her and at once reported her visitor 
to the police station. The sister left after 
several weeks’ stay. Ten years afterward 
the sister returned for another visit and 
her arrival was reported at the police sta- 
tion. Ina few days a policeman called 
and made her pay a heavy fine because 





she had not reported her sister’s depar- 
ture. The policeman said, “If anything 
had happened to her, we could not have 
traced her because we did not know of 
her departure from the city.” 

One of my acquaintances is in busi- 
ness in Berlin. A policeman inspected 
his rooms and sanctioned the improve- 
ments that were being made; but on a 
second visit concluded another door must 
be built in case of fire. “But,” said the 
merchant, “I never have more than two 
workmen in this room.” The policeman 
was sure he was right and the merchant 
simply had to obey. The same merchant | 
was blessed with a baby and he had to 
procure a permit from the policeman to 
allow the nurse to trundle the baby car- 
riage across Leipziger street. Baby car- 
riages are not permitted on streets that 
though great pro- 
vision is made for the children in the 
parks all over the city. Great sand piles 
are brought in for the children to revel in. 
Even in the Thiergarten,the most lovely 
park of the city, the children may come 
and build sand-houses. A child is not 
allowed to play there without a nurse; 
the policeman would soon eject such 
a straggler. The drives and walks in 
the Thiergarten are delightful. It con- 


are thoroughfares, 
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tains six hundred acres. ‘The statues 
of Queen Louise and William III are 
admirable. I am quite sure if a Ger- 
man policeman had seen this sentence 
I would have been fined heavily for 
presuming to mention the Queen first! 
There are many other fine statues here. 
The most marked monument in the 
K6nikg’s Platz adjoining the Thiergarten 
is that of Victory, erected in commemo- 
ration of the Thirty Years War. The 
lakes in the park are very beautiful. One 
view shows Victory in the distance. I 
gazed out upon the Thiergarten when at 
my dentist's, but I paid dearly for the 
luxury—at the rate of ten dollars an 
hour. : 

I thought I was not to be favored with 
any more calls from my policeman, but 
he called again to ascertain if I had an 
income of my own. Fraulein assured 
him my father provided my support. 
Then he wanted to know what I was do- 
ing; she told him I was studying German. 
He then insisted I mus¢ pay atax. Frau- 
lein was equal to the occasion; she in- 
formed him I was studying music; I was 
exempted! Most certainly I was studying 
music, for I attended a concert nearly 
every night. The Philharmonie concerts 
were very fine. By buying a number of 
tickets, I paid only twelve and a half cents 








for the enjoyment of a single concert, and 
my program was two anda half cents. A 
musical treat for fifteen cents was a priv- 
ilege of which I often availed myself. 
We sat around tables, and could order 
what we wished for refreshments. Tues- 
day evening was the American night, and 
my countrymen were out in full force. 
There were always two intervals during 
the program, and everybody promenaded 
and it was a good opportunity to meet 
one’s friends. The Concert House pro- 
vided concerts still cheaper,—for ten 
cents. I was in duty bound to study 
music, and attended many of these con- 
certs. The Sing Academie furnished 
“heavenly” music, but at advanced 
prices. The Philharmonie has many spe- 
cial concerts, and then the prices increase. 
I heard Rubenstein there. I paid two 
dollars, but it was a rare treat and well 
worth the money. The opera is very fine, 
and it is delightful to watch an opera 
audience. 

The street cars have seats on top, but 
the Kaiser doesn’t permit a woman to 
desecrate the top; but in Dresden Amer- 
icans are numerous and have asserted 
their rights, and a woman can ride in the 
upper seats to her heart’s content. The 
streets are kept in fine order. The fin- 
est street of the city is Unter den Linden. 





UNTER DEN LINDEN, BERLIN. 
One of the most famous streets in the world. 
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On the left is the palace of Empress Vic- 
toria; also the Opera House and the pal- 
ace of the old Kaiser, now the public 
library. Only a block away is the noted 
University. Just beyond the bridge is 
the Kaiser’s palace, but William IV rarely 
ever stays in it, and I think he shows good 
taste in giving the cold shoulder to this 
barn of a palace. Then we come to the 
church of the royal family. I often went 
there to hear the singing. The Royal 
Opera company sing sweet melodies to 
His Majesty behind a screen of lattice 
work. The image of Christ on the cruci- 
fix and tall candles burning complete the 
altar. It is the Lutheran church. It is 
heated by means of gas stoves, and on a 
cold day if you literally hover over one 
of these cold heaters you can imagine you 
are warm! The pews have locked doors, 
and it is amusing to watch the unlocking 
and locking of the doors. The keys are 
immense; it is not possible to unlock doors 
in Germany with a small key. I used to 
feel weighted down with my immense 
door key. 

While speaking of the German law I 
forgot to mention that by law the gas in 
the hall must be extinguished at ten 
o'clock, and if the porter chances to for- 
get the mandate, he is soundly reprimand- 
ed by the omnipresent policeman. You 
must carry tapers in your pocket and 





light yourself up, and very likely it will 
be “way up.” If you stay any length of 
time, you must expect to put in many 
hours climbing stairs, as everybody lives 
in flats, and, as a rule, “quite near to 
Heaven.” The first reception I attended, 
this turning out the hall gas made a deep 
impression on me. Every guest as he 
took his departure had to be escorted 
down stairs by a maid with a lamp in her 
hand; and then, to my dismay, I observed 
the guests gave herafee. I did not know 
of the custom, and had just enough in my 
purse to pay for my carriage and the 
driver's fee. 

But to returnto Unterden Linden. Just 
in front of the library is a very fine statue 
of Frederick the Great. If you had your 
eyes wide open at the World’s Fair you 
saw a facsimile of it in the German de- 
partment. It is considered to be one of 
the great statues of Europe. At the end 
of the street is the Brandenburger Gate, 
surmounted by the bronze horses that 
Napoleon carried off to Paris. 

Let us retrace our steps and take a peep 
at the palace bridge over the Spree, and 
also at the arsenal. Just over the bridge 
is the Old Museum where one can make 
a study of the old masters to good ad- 
vantage. Murillio’s St. Anthony of Padua 
with the Holy Child was to me one of the 
chief delights of the gallery, and as Bae- 
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THE OLD MUSEUM, BERLIN. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY, OR NEW MUSEUM, 


decker double stars it, I am sure my 
artistic taste happened to be correct. A 
little farther on is the New Museum or 
National gallery. The building repre- 
sents an Athenian temple. Modern 
artists have adorned its walls with many 
a gem. It is so modern anyone can en- 
joy it! Berlin is full of art treasures and 
one can spend days and weeks visiting 
the museums. 

The first thing I noticed on my Frau’s 
door-plate was “Mrs. Lawyer L——;” on 
another was “ Mrs. Pastor G——.” That 
is, whatever your husband is, you become. 
My German teacher was Frau Doctor, 
simply because her husband had been a 
professor. A reception at Frau Doctor's 
was a unique affair. Some of her pupils 
gave a drama and all pupils were invited. 

Mark Twain’s eldest daughter assumed 
a prominent part. Her German is fault- 
less, as she has spoken it from babyhood. 
After the drama, tea and wafers were 
served, and in a few moments ices and 
cakes were brought in; servants were 
continually passing in and out with re- 
freshments. Mr. Clemens was the lion 
of the evening and he seemed to enjoy 
it and was very affable.. The King’s 
Daughters were solicitous, for they had 
a favor to ask of him; it all came around 


SI BERLIN. 
“perfectly lovely” and he seemed not 
only willing, but pleased, to give our so- 
ciety a reading. It was given in the audi- 
torium of the Y. M.C. A. building and 
was a very enjoyable affair. He gave 
selections from his own writings and we 
realized a handsome sum towards the en- 
dowment of a pew in the projected Ameri- 
can church. 

In time I was obliged to change my 
quarters, and sought a German family 
highly recommended. The entrance to 
their home was fine and eleven steps 
brought me to my door. The house was 
beautifully furnished, but my pretty room 
was heated by a porcelain stove or monu- 
ment, as the Americans call them. I was 
allowed twelve pieces of coal a day. 
These brickets are compressed coal and 
about the size of a brick. No damper 
is permitted in the stove because per- 
sons have been known to be asphyxiated 
from coal gas, and the policeman says 
you cannot be allowed to*have a damper, 
so what little heat you have escapes up 
the chimney. I complained of the cold, 
but my good Frau said any one that 
opened her windows nights must not ex- 
pect to have a warm room. We had a 
lively scene, and I promised to breathe 
foul air, provided they would keep me 








warm, but the heat grew less and less. 
My command of the German language 
was, as a German would say of his Eng- 
lish, “a very few,” but I was equal to-the 
occasion and came out victorious. The 
bill of fare was meagerness itself. The 
family consisted of a widow and one 
daughter and the daughter had a lover 
and they were putting their whole income 
and all their time into making this love 
affair a success. The chief end of every 
German woman is matrimony, and many 
matrons make such a desperate struggle 
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at 8 o’clock and at 9 dinner was an- 
It was served beautifully; my 


He could speak 


nounced. 
escort was the Japanese. 
English well, as he had been connected 
with the embassy at London and held the 
same position in Berlin. The dinner 
hour passed pleasantly and everybody 
shook hands with everybody, making the 
stiff German courtesy, saying: “Bless- 
ings on the meal,’ the gentlemen pro- 
foundly bowing as they kissed the ladies’ 
hands. 
dancing began. 


The dining-room was cleared and 
In the hall a keg of beer 
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to attain it for their daughters that their 
labors ought to be rewarded. I visited the 
baker daily, and friends were kind in in- 
viting me out often, so I managed to sur- 
vive. The lover, Herr Schmidt, and a Jap- 
anese friend often took tea with the fam- 
ily and I sincerely wished they would come 
oftener, for then we had plenty toeat. Dur- 
ing the evening, Herr Schmidt disposed of 
several bottles of champagne and consid- 
erable beer—a German lover is an ex- 
pensive item. 

One Saturday evening my Frau gave a 
dinner party; the guests began to arrive 


was placed,— they seemed always to be 
thirsty. The dinner was given in honor 
of Herr Schmidt’s family, and his mother, 
a- stately woman, evidently didn’t view 
her daughter-in-law with much favor. 
When one’s stock of German is extremely 
limited, the wee, small hours find her in- 
clined to journey to the Land of Nod. I 
betook myself to a divan, screened by a 
piano lamp and took a nap, but the fes- 
tivities went on and on. At 3:30 after- 
dinner coffee was served, at 4 the last 
guest departed. There was no sleep for 
me, for the prospective bride wept and 
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THE HISTORIC WINDMILL AT SANSSOUCI, 
POTSDAM. 
wailed. It was almost as lamentable as 
the lamentations of the women at the 
tomb of Rachel. From the snatches of 
conversation that were audible between 
the sobs, I gleaned that she was not re- 


ceived with favor by her lover's family. 
I left soon after this episode, but Frau- 
lien was not then a bride. I used to pity 
my Frau, as German etiquette never al- 
lows a daughter to go anywhere unat- 
tended 
go with a number of her companions; I 
assure you they skate! I really don’t 





except skating, and then she may 


wonder German mothers are so anxious 
to get their daughters married off, for 
they really are in bondage until the wed- 
ding bells ring. 

But let us turn to the suburbs of Berlin. 
Charlottenburg is a beautiful suburb only 
three miles out. Ina mausoleum are seen 
the recumbent statues of Queen Louise 
and William III. Potsdam is another in- 
teresting suburb, sixteen miles from the 
city. Everyone visits the Garrison 
Church, as it contains the tomb of Fred- 
erick the Great; and the palace of Sans- 
souci, his favorite residence, is well worth 
a visit; the grounds are beautiful. The his- 
toric windmill borders on one side of the 
royal grounds. Frederick sent a messen- 
ger to the owner of it, demanding it to be 
sold to him, but the good old man pre- 
ferred not to part with his property. The 
Kaiser was enraged and sent a threaten- 
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ing demand; he sent as an answer to his 
Emperor that he would put the matter in 
the hands of the judges and see if he 
would be compelled to part. with his 
home. Frederick was so delighted with 
the old man’s faith in his judges that he 
sent him a large sum of money and told 
him he need never be disturbed, for a 
subject who had implicit confidence in 
the law was to him the soul of honor. 
With all the drawbacks to personal 
comfort to which I have alluded, Berlin 
is a most delightful abode for the so- 
journer. This somewhat unconventional 
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sketch, with its accompanying illustra- 
tions, is but a suggestion of the many and 
varied objects of interest in and about the 
German capital. And when we add to 
attractions the charming 
art life of Berlin, the rare atmosphere of 
music which envelops the city and the 
tenacity with which medizvalism holds its 


its exterior 


own with the masses, against the seem- 
ingly overwhelming encroachments of 
modernism, we have fairly entered upon 
a world of suggestion—with which we 
leave the subject. 
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By FLORENCE L. SNow. 


Fro A long time I had known of the 
existence of Christina Rossetti as one 
realizes the magnitude and position of a 
far-away star, 
without any def- 
inite sense of its 
distinctive fea- 
tures. The life 
she lived gave 
me only the 
passing sense of 
a steadfast light 
with a beautiful 
name, which 
might approach 
me more nearly 
in its own good 
period. 

And in good 
time the season 
arrived. A little 
while after the 
death of Chris- 
tina Rossetti, 
one who knew 
her in the flesh* 
wrote of the val- 
ue of this ac- 
quaintance,with 
a most sympa- 


*William Sharp, 
in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 





From the poet's latest sitting. On the reverse side of the photo are written 
in her handwriting the words, ‘‘ Taken May 23, 1877, since which date 
I have not been photographed."’ The picture was presented 
Hon. Charles Aldrich, by Mr. i 


thetic estimate of her character and at- 
tainments. The beautiful picture of the 
quiet, mother-blessed home-life of the 
—_ Rossettis, with 

all it meant to 
that wondrous 
family, and with 
the breath of 
heavenly aspi- 
ration complet- 
ing and exalting 
everything, at 
once induced 
the message 
that brought me 
the book con- 
taining Christi- 
na Rossetti’s 
beautiful verse. 
It was a sum- 
mer evening 
when it came, 
with still light 
enough in the 
sky for me to dip 
in here and 
there among the 


creamy pages, 

to absorb the 

CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. fitness of the 
rich, gold-tinted 

. M. Rossetti. cover, with its 
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CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI. 
Died Décember 29, 1804. 


Born December 5, 1830. 


From a drawing by Dante Gabriele Rossetti, a copy of which was given the Aldrich Collection by the poet's 
brother, W. M. Rossetti. 


design of passion-flowers and shining disc 
of suggested sunlight, and to look into 
the face which had been pictured by that 
brother, whose poetry and painting were 
so closely allied,—a sad, sweet face, and 
strong and pure and true, as a woman’s 
face should be,—lifted in thought from 
the open book on the table before her, and 
framed in a mass of dark, luxuriant hair. 


As the darkness fell upon me, my 
thought repeated: ‘ 


“ It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 
By God built over the sheer depth, 
The which is space begun.” 
Then there came other evenings and 
mornings when I could rest in peace 
under my dearest tree and learn how 


much of beauty and of truth this volume 
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held for me. Definite study and critical 
comparison belong to winter nights when 
one is securely folded in among his rows 
of carefully selected books; but at all 
times it is not the determination of an 
author’s exact power and place—if this 
were possible—that induces the finest per- 
ception. It is the personal contact with 
the spirit of the writer; it isasking, “ What 
message has he delivered for me, and how 
shall it affect me?” and the joy of that 
quickening reply. 

“It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong into a book’s profound, 


Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 
’ Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 


To take up a book of poetry in this way 
when the air is saturated with the essence 
of the summer, when all the greenery of 
the world is reaching into maturity, and 
the rythm of the world carries one every 
moment closer and closer to infinity, is to 
perfect the proper feeling with its best 
environment. There is a sense of har- 
mony and completeness in it all that is 
inexpressibly sweet and soul-sufficient,— 
and thus I read Christina Rossetti. 

There is no other volume in my posses- 
sion whose list of titles gives me such keen 
delight as that which includes the poetry 
of Dante Gabriele Rossetti. For mere 
word beauty and suggestion I some- 
times think I prefer the titles to the 
poems. The difference between the 
brother and sister is largely defined by 
the choice of subjects. It is not only the 
difference between the man’s attitude and 


the woman's, but a difference in poetical — 


atmosphere and color. Springing from 
the same sub-tropical root, the efflores- 
cence of the man’s nature is laden with a 
density of passionate sweetness that a 
healthy heart can but reject even while it 
enjoys. Butthe woman's flowering, though 
it is endued with a kindred wonder, can 
only suggest the wholesome intensity of 
southern fragrance and natural simplicity. 

Some of her titles remind one of Mrs. 
Browning, others of Helen Hunt Jackson; 
some of them drop to the margin of unac- 
countable commonplace, while many are 
quoted from biblical and _ poetical 


sources. Glancing through the index 
such wordings as ‘‘ Dead Before Death,” 
“Golden Silences,” and “There is a Bud- 
ding Morrow in Midnight,” suggest the 
familiar Rossetti practice. “Fata Mor- 
gana,”. “The Prince’s Progress,” and 
“Song in a Cornfield,” seem to belong 
rightfully to a typical woman-poet. “No, 
Thank You, John,” “Freaks of Fashion,” 
and “ Brother Bruin,” seem wholly unwor- 
thy of such a writer; while “I Will Lift 
up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills,” and “The 
Master is Come and Calleth for Thee,” 
deepen the impression made by the por- 
trait and by the tender dedication of her 
verse to the mother of the author “In all 
Reverence and Love.” 

Reading at random, first one poem and 
then another, the combined qualities of 
lyrical strength and spiritual sweetness 
are at once apparent. Yet the work has 
not to me the effect of spontaneous song. 
It, rather, suggests the depths of quiet, 
continuous thought. The genuine poetic 
gift is always serious at heart, and the 
right spontaneity comes from the deep- 
est, most undefinable sources. But this 
subtle difference in the fabric of verse is 
part of its magic, as well as its definition. 
Now and then in this collection there is 
a poem so strangely crude and simple, 
with its touches of forced rhyme and un- 
even meter, that it seems wholly out of 
place and keeping; but on closer consid- 
eration one could not divorce the under- 
lying lesson from its mode of expression. 

“Freaks of Fashion” is a case in point. 
The description of a bird’s discussion of 
the proper styles of dress contains such 
stanzas as these: 


*“** Very well. But do contrast 
Tints harmonious,’ 
Piped a Blackbird justly proud 
Of bill aurigerous; 
Half the world may learn a lesson 
As to that from us. 


ll, a train or tail, 
Screamed the Peacock, 
Gemmed and lustrous, 
‘ Not too stiff and not too frail; 
Those are best which rearrange as 
Fans, and spread as tail.’ ”’ 


One is repelled by such poorly-wrought 
verse, as if it were a sort of imposition; 
but the sense of discord is true to the 


oF ae, yes; yet more essential 
ti ‘ 
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clamor of each individual for his own dis- 
tinctive clothing, and the moral of the 
fable is only the more impressive for its 
prosaic setting, in the speech of Mother 
Auk: 


“* Let colors sort themselves, my dears, 
Yellow, or red or peach; 
The main points as it seems to me, 
We mothers have to teach, 


“ Are form and texture, elegance, 
An air reserved, sublime; 
The mode of wearing what we wear 
With due regard to month and clime.” 

A woman can think of that a long time. 
It is the story of character and natural 
selection. 

The very next page shows the exalta- 
tion of spirit that illumines the common- 
est things. “An October Garden” is a 
reality in nearly every home and heart. 

“In my Autumn garden I was fain 
To mourn among my scattered roses; 

Alas for that last rosebud which uncloses 
To Autumn’s languid sun and rain 
When all the world is on the wane! 


Which has not felt the sweet constraint of June, 
Nor heard the nightingale in tune. 


‘* Broad-faced asters, by my garden walk, 
You are but coarse compared with roses; 
More choice, more dear, that rosebud which un- 
x. ay inched, upon its stalk, 
That least and last which cold winds balk; 
A rose it is, though least and last of all, 
A rose to me though at the fall.”’ 

Everywhere there is the freedom and 
independence, the indefinable grasp of 
the inmost issues of life that belongs to 
the unquestioned poet. Day by day, as 
this bit and that sank into my conscious- 
ness, I did not think of this woman in the 
light of a “great interpreter,” or seek to 
define her “dramatic power” or “artless 
art.” Nor did it detract from her charm 
that some parts of her message would 
remind me of the two Brownings and 
Emerson and Adelaide Proctor,— new 
friends only come the closer for having 
common ground with the old. I did not 
care to classify the various sorts of verse, 
though her skill impressed me deeply, 
and I rejoiced in her artistic evidence. 
It is enough simply to have known the 
quaint imagination and sisterly devotion 
of “The Goblin Market,” to have heard 
the magic music of “ Maiden Song,” to 
have looked into the “Mirrors of Life 





and Death,” to have repeated the “ Bal- 
lad of Boding,” to have felt the tragedy 
of “Under the Rose,” and to have 
marched in that processional of creation, 
“All Thy Works Praise Thee, O Lord.” 

The miscellaneous poems are more ob- 
jective than one would expect from so 
secluded a life; but in the devotional 
pieces the personal tone is paramount,— 
and this part of the work is a crucial test 
in a larger way than belongs merely to 
individual thought and experience. A 
little writer cannot lose his own ego in 
the universal Zgo, which makes the reader 
say, “ This I have known,—this is my own 
word,” and to the home-keeping woman 
who fashions sacred verse there is always 
danger of falling into this small personal- 
ity, combined with the narrowest com- 
monplace. Buta poem like “Weary in 
Well-Doing” is the cry of humanity — 
the man as well as the woman who has 
felt the baptism from on high, and yet is 
tempted and torn by the conditions of 
the flesh: 

**T would have gone; God bade me stay; 

I would have worked; God bade me rest. 
He broke my will from day to day, 


He read my yearnings unexpressed, 
And said them nay. 


** Now I would stay; God bids me go; 
Now I would rest; God bids me work. 
He breaks my heart tossed to and fro, 
My soul is wrung with doubts that lurk 
And vex me so. 


“I go, Lord, where Thou sendest me; 
ay after day I plod and moil; 
But Christ, my God, when will it be 
That I may let alone my toil 
And rest with Thee?”’ 


It is the essence of human frailty and 
the certainty of succor that speak in 
“Good Friday”: 


“ Am I a stone and not a sheep, 
That I can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy cross, 
To number, drop by drop Thy blood’s slow loss, 
And yet not weep? 


* Not so those women loved 
Who with exceeding grief lamertted Thee; 
Not so fallen Peter weeping bitterly; 
Not so the thief was moved; 


** Not so the Sun and Moon 
Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 
A pou - great darkness at broad noon,— 
, only I. 


“Yet give not o’er, 
But seek Thy sheep, true Shepherd of the flock; 
Greater than Moses, turn and look once more 
And smite a rock.” 
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And the “ Descent from the Cross” con- 
tains in its eight blessed lines the tragedy 
the and triumph of the whole throbbing 
world: 


“Is this the Face that thrills with awe 
Seraphs who veil their face above? 
Is this the Face without a flaw, 
The Face that is the Face of love? 
Yea, this defaced, a lifeless clod 
Hath all creation’s love sufficed, 
Hath satisfied the love of God, 
This Face, the Face of Jesus Christ.” 

All through the devotional verses and 
the sacred sonnets one has the sense of a 
strong, practical, experimental religion in 
a nature thoroughly informed with the 
subtle spiritual perception which is the 
index of the highest art. The union of 
these elements is more pronounced, I 
think, in Christina Rossetti than in Mrs. 
Browning, with whom one inevitably com- 
pares her; and so she must come the 
closer to the masses of everyday readers 
who are drawn to God rather through the 
common ideas of practical dependence 
upon the Omnipotent Power, than by the 
poetical fabric which strives to express 
the undefinable truth that lies at the heart 
of the Holy Trinity. 

It has been said that Robert Browning 
says, “I am God,” while Mrs. Browning 
only declares that “God is.” But Chris- 
tina Rossetti includes both attitudes in 
her work. She realizes most reverently 
the divinity within her, as well as the 
great creative presence all about her, 
and she expresses all this in the whole 
trend of resultant ideas, and the essen- 
tial mediation between the two. And 


her faith is not born out of its time, de-. 


spite the materiality of the age, nor is it 
the faith which Tennyson has found after 
groping through the thick darkness of 
doubt. It is the faith of all time and all 


people, certain as God’s own certainty— ° 


the spark of divinity shining out stead- 
fastly through every ill that falls upon 
poor human-kind. 

But, leaving this distinctive utterance 
for the sonnets that are scattered through 
the book, the miscellaneous subjects in 
this form impressed me as being some- 
what inadequate. The sonnet mould is 
linked inseparably with the Rossetti 


name, and, while the thought has usually 

the proper impetus and the lines are 

smooth and beautiful, there is nothing 

that lingers in the mind like— 

‘“* Sparks fly i ee toward their fount of fire, 
Kindling, flashing, hovering:— 


Kindle, flash, my soul; mount higher and higher 
Thou whole burnt- -offering.” 


Or, 


“ Although to-day I walk in tedious ways, 
To-day this staff is turned into a rod; 
Yet will I wait for Him the appointed days, 
And stay upon my God.” 

But this disappointment is more than 
compensated in the “Sonnet of Sonnets” 
called “Monna Innominata,” and the 
further series of twenty-eight entitled 
“Later Life.” In the first sequence the 
work is prefaced by a reference to 
Dante’s Beatrice and Petrarch’s Laura, 
who “have come down to us resplendent 
with charms but scant of attractiveness.” 
Then she says, “ These heroines of world- 
wide fame were preceded by a bevy of 
unnamed ladies, ‘donne innominati,’ sung 
by a school of less conspicuous poets; 
and in that land and that period which 
gave simultaneous birth to Catholics, to 
Albigenses and to troubadours, one can 
imagine many a lady as sharing her lov- 
er’s poetic aptitude, while the barrier 
between them might be held sacred by 
both, yet not such as to render mutual 
love incompatible with mutual honor. 
Had such a lady spoken for herself the 
portrait left us might have appeared 
more tender, if less dignified, than any 
drawn even by adevoted friend. Or had 
the great poetess of our own day and 
nation only been unhappy instead of 
happy, her circumstances would have in- 
vited her to bequeath to us in lieu of 
the ‘Portuguese Sonnets’ an inimitable 
‘donna innominata’ drawn not from 
fancy but from feeling, and worthy to ac- 
cupy a niche beside Beatrice and Laura.” 

Truly such a conception is most deli- 
cate and difficult as well as most original. 
That description of “ mutual love that is 
not incompatible with mutual honor,” 
though nourished in “ poetic aptitude,” is 
a force not easily understood in our own 
day, but it is necessary to accept the 
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A page of Christina G. Rossetti's manuscript. Presented by Mr. W. M. Rossetti to Hon. Charies Aldrich, Curator of the 


istorical Department of Iowa. 


By permission of Hon. Charles Aldrich. 
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poet’s basis in order to appreciate the 
fabric she has so fitly wrought. The 
avenues of literature often lead us to the 
heights of the man’s life-long faithful- 
ness despite the barrier that holds him 
from his love, but the woman’s loyalty in 
such event is usually shown to us by 


SpA 7 


inference and suggestion. Moreover, the 
woman’s love is usually treated from the 
man’s standpoint, especially in poetry, 
the picture being objective rather than 
subjective; and in the woman’s verse the 
same dangers appear in her interpreta- 
tion of love that affect her expression of 
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religion. The woman artist, realizing 
that this element is the inmost life of her 
existence, and being accustomed by in- 
stinct and training to reveal it only in the 
most intimate companionship, touches 
these marvelous threads in her rythmical 
weaving either too tenderly or too boldly. 
She leaves too much on the one hand to 
the force of suggestion; or, if she essays 
a more effective handling, the fiber is 
apt to break under the self-conscious effort 
that falls so far short of essential master- 
hood. 

The “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
with which Christina Rossetti so inno- 
cently invites comparison, show the re- 
sults of this inherent tendency. The 
precious union of the Brownings could 
have resulted in nothing more sacredly 
beautiful than this expression of womanly 
love awakened and perfected by such ex- 
alted and poetic souls. But a critical 
estimate of the work shows that the sub- 
jective is too often lost in the personal, 
that sentiment too often falls into the 
sentimental, and that the stress of com- 
position too often intrudes upon the po- 
etic impetus to give it the highest artistic 
measure. The “feeling” which Miss 
Rossetti elevates above her own “imag- 
ination” is too strong, —the woman tran- 
scends the artist, and, beautiful as this 
direction in itself may be, the woman- 
artist, to reach the highest plane, must 
have enough virility to make the woman 
subservient and not supreme—she must 
deal with the “eternal womanly” rather 
than her own womanhood. 


This, it seems to me, is what Christina 


Rossetti has done in her “ Monna Jnnom- 
inata.” One has no means of knowing 
what her own love, or lack of it, has been 
—nor does it in the least concern us, for 
the masterly imagination includes all pos- 
sible feeling and experience. It is not 
the retiring English-woman who speaks, 
it is the unknown lady of a far-away time 
who expresses her hopeless love and 
steadfast loyalty in all dignity and honor 
and tenderness and truth. So,.in the de- 
velopment of this spiritual portrayal, 
thought by thought and phrase by phrase 
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are as naturally and beautifully unfolded 
as the petals of a flower, until the four- 
teen sonnets, in their full perfection, are 
as clearly and effectively expressed as 
the fourteen lines in any individual son- 
net. But, while this fact must appear to 
the ordinary reader, the beauty of the 
technique, if only because of its wonder- 
ful fitness, is not fully evident until the 
verses are considered word by word and 
line by line. 

No form of verse has been so abused 
and belittled and misapplied as the son- 
net. Every trifling poetaster, flattered 
by the ease with which the rhyme- 
arrangement may be acquired, has ex- 
pressed all sorts of futile fancies in the 
models that Petrarch and Shakespeare 
used for the deepest thought and most 
exalted feeling. It is true that it may 
be used effectively for the most exten- 
sive gamut of human effort and experi- 
ence, but its inherent force is always lost 
in loss of dignity, and its full power and 
beauty depend upon the indefinable, 
instinctive quality that is only explained 
as sonnet-impetus. Given this element 
and the sonnet develops by natural right 
into the noble harmony that presents 
such a transcendent charm,—and any 
one of these sonnets illustrates this subtle 
union of poetic impulse and creative 
process. There is no evidence of the 
artist’s “infinite pains,” but the beautiful 
words and phrases fall into place, rhyme 
by rhyme, octave and sestet, clear and 
luminous and unchangeable, the pauses 
in the rhyme fitting the cadence of the 
thought, with no elision or perversion, or 
intricate coils in the language to beguile 
or betray the innocent reader. 

Such perfect practice is not always true 


‘ of Mrs. Browning, who uses now and 


then some curious rhyming, and some- 
times permits her thought to be sub- 
servient to the form-demands. Dante 
Rossetti also displays these faults, be- 
sides too frequently cutting his sentences 
in the midst of lines:that seem to resent 
the break in strength and beauty. 

But one must read to understand the 
exquisite result in this work of impetus 
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and execution. The sixth sonnet is a 
characteristic illustration, for it reveals 
not only the poet and the sonneteer, but 
the character that she portrays: 


*“* Trust me, I have not earned your dear rebuke, 
I love as you would have me, God the most; 
Would lose not Him, but you, must one be lost. 
Nor with Lot’s wife cast back one faithless look, 
Unready to forego what I forsook; 

This say I, having counted up the cost, 

This, though I be the feeblest of God’s host, 

The — sheep Christ shepherds with His 
crook. 

Yet while I love my God the most, I deem 

That I can never love you over-much; 

I love Him more, so let me love you too: 

Yea, as I apprehend it, love is such 

I cannot love you if I love not Him, 

I cannot love Him if I love not you.” 


The thirteenth also is especially fine in 
every phase. It follows the lines which 
commend the loved one to any other 
woman-love that may insure his happi- 
ness, and reaches up again to the divine 
love as the source of the greatest human 
possibilities. 

“‘ If I could trust mine own self with your fate, 
Shall I not rather trust you in God’s hand? 
Without whose will one lily doth not stand, 

Nor sparrow fall at his appointed date: 

Who numbereth the innumerable sand, 

Who weighs the wind and water with a weight, 


To whom the world is neither small nor great, 
Whose knowledge foreknew every plan we plan- 


ned. 

Searching my heart for al] that touches you, 

I find there only love and love’s good will, 

Helpless to help and impotent to do, 

Of understanding dull, of sight most dim; 

And therefore I commend you back to Him 

Whose love your love’s capacity can fill.” 

The twenty-eight sonnets on “Later 
Life” present the same elements of sweet- 
ness and suggestion and poetic certainty, 
though the ruling sentiment is very dif- 
ferent and much more easy of expres- 
sion. Perhaps in some ways they convey 
a deeper spiritual sense, and perhaps 





they insure a more general appreciation, 
but it seems to me that, taken as a whole, 
the MWonna Innominata is the finest ex- 
ponent of Christina Rossetti’s power. In 
all my sonnet-searchings I have never 
found fourteen such perfect sonnets group- 
ed together, nor have I found any other 
sequence idea so perfectly developed and 
completed. Mrs. Browning and Dante 
Rossetti and William Wordsworth have 
given us a much greater volume of work 
under this arrangement, but none of them 
have so closely observed the subtle har- 
monic relationship that is essential to such 
composition, and so in my judgment this 
sequence also has an independent and 
superior place in the great congeries of 
noble English sonnets — their individual 
excellence is but intensified by the test 
of literary values. 

Then, as the result of this first reading, 
I have in certain possession a distinctive 
sense of a strong individual poetic power 
that finds its best expression on high 
spiritual grounds, and commands the art 
whose mastery is that of most skillful 
service. And beyond this I have found 
a woman who can portray the woman’s 
love and the woman’s religion without 
leaving the trace of the woman’s weak- 
ness, and all these elements are so de- 
lightfully combined —there is still so 
much of the marvelous and undefinable 
in it all, that I shall read the beautiful 
book again and again. This poetry sat- 
fies me, yet it were not worthy of my 
praise if it did not leave with me a “noble 
discontent.” 
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JAMAICA, THE LAND OF ROMANCE. 


By ALLAN ERIC, 


Member of the Institute of Jamaica; author of ‘‘ Buckra’’-Land. 


INETY miles to the southward from 
Cuba, like an emerald set in the 
sapphire of the Caribbean Sea, lies the 
island of Jamaica, the most beautiful of 
the West India Islands. Its palm-fringed 
shores are kissed by the tideless sea, and 
the loftiest of its blue peaks rise above 
the clouds. 
It is a charmed land, a land of romance. 
From the time when the caravels of Co- 


lumbus first cruised the waters of the. 


Antilles, until after Jamaica was wrested 
from Spain by the British fleet sent out by 
Oliver Cromwell, the romance of the 
western world was centered about the 
island. For many years after the Eng- 
lish occupation, her Port Royal was the 
rendezvous of lawless freebooters and 
bold buccaneers, who sallied forth to the 
Spanish Main and returned with ship- 
loads of rich spoils. During that period 
certain English governors of Jamaica 
were the first to meet the sea-rovers and 
shake hands across the blood-stained 
deck, welcoming them to Port Royal. 


tory have never been written. 
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These lawless buccaneers, while on shore 
at Port Royal, lived lives of the most 
reckless carousal. That city was then 
the wickedest spot on earth. 

But notwithstanding the lawlessness 
of the buccaneering days, no such dark 
blotch defaces the career of the English 
in Jamaica as stains the history of their 
Castilian predecessors. After the resto- 
ration of peace between England and 
Spain, Jamaica began to prosper, and 
troublous times, such as have cursed the 
neighboring islands, have not since dis- 
turbed this fair isle. 

The blackest pages of Jamaica’s his- 
In the 
museum of the Institute of Jamaica, in 
the city of Kingston, in one corner of 
the room hangs a human skeleton and by 
its side an iron cage made to fit the hu- 
man frame. This dreadful instrument of 
torture is one of the few remaining evi- 
dences of Spain’s cruel treatment of the 
peaceful Indians who inhabited the island 
when Columbus discovered it. Indeed, it 
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is not an iron cage, but an iron shroud; 
it was made to enclose and surround in its 
deadly embrace the body as it was pre- 
pared for its living grave, and it was so 
constructed as to closely fit the human 
frame. After the body had been placed 
within it, the neck was confined by bands 
so that it could not be moved to the right 
or left. The feet were placed in stirrups 
having sharp spikes which pressed into 
the soles to prevent any movement of the 
feet, as well as to cause intense torture to 
the victim. The hands were crossed in 
front of the waist and gyves were placed 
about the wrists to prevent their move- 
ment. This infernal contrivance was 
then suspended to a branch of a tree and 
the occupant allowed to starve to death, or 
else be stung to death by insects. Years 
ago this skeleton was found embedded in 
the earth at the foot of a tree from which it 
had fallen, still in its iron shroud, and the 
bones were found to be those of a woman. 

But it is pleasanter to think of Jamaica 
as the island is to-day, the land of mag- 
nificent tropical scenery, towering moun- 
tains, swift running streams, wonderful 
natural phenomena, luxuriant vegetation, 
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gorgeous flowers, fertile valleys and vast 
plantations, with good roads and a hospit- 
able people. The principal steam com- 
munication between the United States 
and Jamaica is by the beautiful and com- 
modious passenger steamships of the 
Boston Fruit Company, which sail weekly 
from Boston. These steamships land the 
visitor at Port Antonio, the center of the 
colossal banana growing industry, and 
the center of the banana trade in the 
West Indies. The exports of bananas 
from Jamaica in 1895, to the United 
States, amounted to 5,162,808 bunches. 
A banana tree bears but a single bunch, 
and to get this bunch safely to the ground 
the tree is cut down with the machéte, an 
instrument in universal use throughout 
the West India Islands for cutting pur- 
poses. It is a powerful weapon in the 
hands of the natives. In the hands of 
the Cuban patriots the machéte has be- 
come a most effective weapon. After the 
banana tree is cut down a sucker springs 
up beside the old stump, and in about 
eleven months another tree matures its 
bunch of fruit. 

A railway runs across the island from 
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southeast to northwest, and from the 
former point to northeast, and a trip over 
the line presents many interesting and 
attractive features. The cars are of both 
American and English style, the latter 
being divided into compartments, and 
both into first and second class; and here 
the people, brown, black, “colored” and 
white, travel together according to the 
price paid. The train speeds on across 
the island, through groves of cocoanut 
palms, orange and lime, bread-fruit and 
mango trees, over roaring streams and 
through dark tunnels, past rich planta- 
tions and along the edges of mountain 
gorges. 

Kingston, the present capital of the 
island, is a quaint, curious old town, with 
narrow, well-kept streets, some of which 
are traversed by tram-cars drawn by 
mules, in charge of black men. The 


business portion of Kingston is near the 
water-front, and there is scarcely an arti- 
cle of necessity or luxury that cannot be 
obtained here. 

There are two curious features about 
Jamaica 


that furnish a never-ending 
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source of interest to the traveler. 
All burdens are carried by the native 
women upon their heads. Saturday 
being the great market day through- 
out the island, the roads leading to 
Kingston, Spanish Town, and all the 
interior and coast villages through- 
out the island, on Friday evenings 
and Saturday mornings are thronged 
with women and children leading 
donkeys loaded with fruit and vege- 
tables, on their way to the market. 
But few men are to be seen. The 
women, old and young, march along, 
straight and erect, with loads upon 
their heads which vary in weight 
from fifty or more pounds downward. 
They travel without shoes, many 
coming long distances, apparently 
as fresh on their arrival as when 
they were sighted miles away; and 
the same distance has to be retrav- 
eled at the close of market day. All 
have a pleasant word for the trav- 
eler as they pass by, and usually a 
courtesy thrown in. 

Upon their arrival at the market, which 
is a large frame structure open on all 
sides, on payment of a very small fee 
they obtain a space wherein to display 
their wares, consisting of bananas, or- 
anges, yams, bread-fruit, cocoa, plantains 
and many other kinds of tropical prod- 
ucts. The greatest regularity and good 
behavior prevails among these native 
women, and nine-tenths of their custom- 
ers are of their own complexion. Not 
only are the staple products to be had in 
their season, but also cherrymoyers, cus- 
tard-apples, pineapples, pawpaws, cas- 
sava, manioc, etc. 

Another curious feature of life in Ja- 
maica is the presence almost everywhere, 
but chiefly in the vicinity of the towns and 
villages, of the vulture called the “John 
Crow,” which, by the way, must not be 
confounded with the turkey buzzard. It 
is the carrion bird of the tropics. The 
“ John Crow” is slightly smaller than a 
northern turkey, a dirty, brownish-black 
in color, with a wrinkled neck, bald, scar- 
let head, and possessed of marvelous 
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eyesight. They are the unclean gods of 
cleanliness, the right hand of the sani- 
tary inspector. 

These birds appear everywhere; they 
sit in rows on the housetops and on the 
bases of the cocoanut palm leaves; strut 
along in conscious security through the 


streets; have carrion lunch parties in the 
gutters, and soar, at times, at enormous 
heights in the blue sky. The Spaniards 
called this bird “ ga//inoso,” and to injure 
or interfere with it is criminal, made so 
by law. They come next to the English 
in the matter of importance. 





THE POETS ALL ARE DAVIDS. 


The poets all are Davids, but they sit 
In peace among their flocks of gentle sheep, 
And touch their harps to graceful lovers’ lays, 
Or sing sweet songs until they fall asleep. 


Alas! can nothing wake these men of verse? 
Descend, ye Davids! where the bold array 
Of selfish greed Philistine-like defies 


The men of God. 


Take the smooth pebble of your polished verse 


They need your slings to-day. 


And smite the giant sore betwixt the eyes. 
Yours be the strength; God speed the pebble home! 
Arise! ye Davids! haste ye and arise! 


Ellis Parker Butler. 

















THE TENNESSEE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


By RosE Cawoop. 


HILE the Tennessee Federation is 

yet hardly more than a babe in 

arms (born February 14, 1896, consequent- 
ly styled by its members their “valentine” 
to the State), it is a child of wondrous 
promise. When the Federation was pro- 
posed, six clubs announced themselves 
ready for the step, and those who had the 
movement most at heart felt that if the 
mystic number seven could be reached it 
would be great gain. But when the con- 
vocation was called at Knoxville by Os- 
soli Circle, delegates from twenty-one 
clubs responded. This initiatory session 
lasted two days and was enlivened by 
many social courtesies which the women 
of the New South extended to their dis- 
tinguished guests with old time Southern 





hospitality. Mrs. Ellen Henrotin was the 
guest of honor at numerous elaborate so- 
cial functions. Many excellent papers 
were read, notable among which was that 
of Miss Clara Conway of Memphis, en- 
titled “Who is the New Woman and 
What is Her Father’s Business?” 

Mrs. J. M. Greer of Memphis, then for 
the second time president of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club of that city, grace- 
fully presided as permanent chairman, 
and won golden opinions by her evident 
superior knowledge of parliamentary 
rulings. On the last day of the meeting 
the state was declared federated, and 
officers were elected to serve for the 
coming year. These were as follows: 

President, Mrs. W. D. Beard, Memphis; 


MRS. W. D. BEARD, OF MEMPHIS, 


President of Friends in Council, the Pioneer Club of the State, and 
President of the Federation of Tennessee. 
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MRS. ANGIE WARREN PERKINS, 
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President of Ossoli Circle and Recording Secretary of the Tennessee Federation. 


Vice-President, Mrs. J. G. Richardson, 
Chattanooga; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Charles A. Perkins, Knoxville; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. E. O. Thorn- 
dike, Harriman; Treasurer, Mrs. Joseph 
Burger, Maryville; Auditor, Mrs. W. B. 
Romine, Pulaski. 

The next annual meeting occurs at 
Memphis in February, 1897, by invitation 
of the Nineteenth Century Club of that 
city. At the coming session it is the hope 
of the Federation to include among its 
members the majority of Tennessee’s one 
hundred and sixty clubs. 

And now we wish to take a cursory 
glance at a few of these numerous clubs 
of which the Federation is the garnered 
sheaf, and then we will pass on to the 
four noble aims at present outlined by 
the Federation as the work that lies near- 
est at hand. 

In 1871, just four years after the found- 
ing of Sorosis, the pioneer of women’s 
clubs in America, Mrs. W. D. Beard 


founded in Memphis the first club in the 
state, called Friends in Council. Mrs. 
Beard, wife of Judge Beard of the state 
supreme bench, is a woman well known 
throughout the state for her literary and 
altruistic work, not only having identified 
herself with every phase of advanced 
club work in her native city, but also by 
her womanly tact and sympathetic nature 
having thrown a magic spell over every 
community into which her own and her 
husband’s work has led her. “She is,” 
says Mrs. Bryan of her native city, “a 
woman gifted with remarkable power in 
organizing and leading others.” 

Friends in Council was succeeded sev- 
en years ago by the Woman's Club, which 
Mrs. Beard still clings to, although the 
Nineteenth Century has far outgrown it 
in wealth and influence. As she herself 
says, she loves the nearness and the 
heart-to-heart atmosphere of the smaller 
clubs. The Woman’s Club, together 
with forty-three other organizations, forms 
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the Local Council Woman’s Organiza- 
tions of Memphis, composed in all of 
2,500 members. 

Of these, the Nineteenth Century is the 
largest and wealthiest in the South. It is 
composed of 350 members, and its. annual 
income is $3,500 regular dues, beside the 
entrance fees of new members. And to 
excellent advantage does it expend its 
wealth, as its magnificent and commodi- 
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Knoxville, at the other end of the State, 
which has the honor of being the home of 
Ossoli Circle, the second club in the State 
in point of age, and the still higher dis- 
tinction of being the birthplace of the 
State Federation. Though possessing 
only two women’s clubs,—Ossoli and 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union,— Knoxville has made herself dis- 
tinctly felt in State club work, herself 





MRS. O. E. THORNDIKE, OF HARRIMAN, 


Corresponding Secretary of the Tennessee Federation. 


ous quarters testify. It is a department 
club, and, though primarily literary in its 
character, its range of usefulness extends 
in various directions, including hospital 
work, free kindergarten and friendly vis- 
iting in the homes of the poor. Beside 
these, its Civic Improvement Association 
is doing good work in beautifying the city. 

Next to Memphis in club importance, 
from a federation point of view, ranks 


contributing two important officers to the 
cause. 

When Mrs. Beard, in spite of the pro- 
testations of her friends, resigned the 
office of State Chairman of General Cor- 
respondence to accept that of State Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles E. McTeer, of Knox- 
ville, was elected her successor. Mrs. 
McTeer is the daughter of Judge Thomas 
A. R. Nelson, one of the most prominent 
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men in Tennessee history. She is a ma- 
jestic woman in physique and bearing, 
and eminently fitted in every way to 
grace this, which is really the highest of- 
ficial position in the State. 

Ossoli, who proudly numbers among 
her one hundred members many women 
of no small repute as exponents of ad- 
vanced thought, is eminently progressive 
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the present Recording Secretary of the 
Federation. 

Chattanooga has two good clubs and 
furnishes the Vice-President of the Fed- 
eration. “Many of the smaller towns,” 
says Mrs. Beard in her report to the 
Louisville Biennial, “are doing work so 
thorough and complete as to challenge 
the more pretentious city clubs.” Of 
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MRS. W. B. ROMINE, OF PULASKI, 


Auditor of the Tennessee Federation. 


in its methods, having held its Novem- 
ber session in Science Hall of University 
of Tennessee, considering among other 
elusive mysteries, the beauties and won- 
ders of the Roentgen Ray. This was by 


invitation of the President, Mrs. Charles 
A. Perkins, wife of Professor Perkins, of 
the University of Tennessee, who is also 


these clubs the Woman's Literary Club, 
of Harriman, furnishes the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Thorndike, a graceful 
writer and a woman of much depth of 
thought, as was evinced recently in a paper 
prepared and read by her at the invita- 
tion of Ossoli, entitled, “Concord, the 
Battle of Brains and Bullets.” 
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The State Treasurer, Mrs. Joseph Bur- 
ger, of the Tuesday Club of Maryville,is a 
woman of marked practical business 
ability, and one whose delightful home 
life empasizes to her many guests the 
truth that the best club women in the 
highest and truest sense are also the best 
home-makers. Add to these the Auditor, 
Mrs. W. B. Romine, of the Magazine 
Club of Pulaski, who is also a woman of 
affairs, being the talented associate editor 
of the Pulaski C7z¢ézen, and an accom- 
plished elocutionist, and the fact is 
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very much in evidence that the club wo- 
man of Tennessee, as represented by the 
officers of the Federation, is very much 
an “all ’round” woman. 

Nashville, while rejoicing in five or six 
progressive clubs, is not yet federated. 
It, therefore, lies outside the scope of 
this article—or would do so if it were not 
the center of the work dearest to the 
heart of the Federation just at this time, 
the coming Tennessee Centennial, to be 
celebrated there during the current year. 

The Woman's Centennial Board, with 


MRS. VAN LEAR KIRKMAN, OF NASHVILLE, 


President of the Woman's Centennial Board. 
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MRS. CHARLES E. MCTEER, OF KNOXVILLE, 











State Chairman of General Correspondence. 


Mrs. Van Lear Kirkman, of Nashville, as 
President, is doing zealous work in be- 
half of state pride and state advance- 
ment. Indeed, it is generally conceded 
that if the Centennial shall prove to be 
the wonderful success it bids fair to be 
from present signs of promise, it will be 
mainly due to the well directed and un- 
tiring efforts of these noble and talented 
women. 

It is also the hope of the Federation to 
establish, probably at the State Capital, 
an Industrial and Educational Institu- 
tion modeled after the plan of the Pratt 
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or the Drexel. To this end the Presi- 
dent has appointed an educational com- 
mittee, composed of nine members, with 
Miss Lucy Graham Crozier, of Knoxville, 
as chairman, who will leave no stone 
unturned that may further the cause. 

With these two broad and far reaching 
aims, the Federation deftly interweaves 
the minor threads of free traveling libra- 
ries, and, last but not least, reciprocity in 
club work, which will tend greatly to 
beautify and strengthen both State and 
general Federation. 


THE LOVERS. 


I sent her a bunch of clover, 
Of delicate pink and white, 
And I said, “ Dear little clover, 
Go tell my Heart’s Delight 
That I love her, love her, love her, 
All day and all the night.” 


The clover took the message — 
And very sweet was its breath; 
And to give the message loving 
It gladly went to its death. 
For it, too, loved the maiden — 
For thus the Poet saith. 
Alice Hamilton Rich. 























GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 


VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 


By CoL. JOHN W. EMERSON. 


(Engravings from drawings and photographs furnished chiefly by Mrs. E. Butler Johnson.) 


(Begun in the October Midland Monthly.) 


CHAPTER XI. 
QUARTERMASTER GRANT AS A FORAGER. 


OvF officers, with troops, or squads of 

cavalry, made frequent incursions 
from Monterey into the adjacent country 
and villages, and as quartermaster and 
commissary supplies were in constant re- 
quisition, Lieutenant Grant was on most 
occasions the leader of the party. Many 
were the collisions with squads of Mexi- 
can rangers who were ever on the watch to 
swoop down upon an inferior force. Spir- 
ited hand to hand encounters occurred 
where the saber on one side and the spear 
or lance on the other gave a fine exhibition 
of prowess and skill. For this kind of 
combat the Mexican troopers of that day 
had no superiors, for their horsemanship 
was unsurpassed, though they were usu- 
ally mounted on horses inferior to those of 
our officers and our cavalry. 

In a fair proportion of these small com- 
bats or encounters our soldiers were vic- 
torious, and brought into camp captured 
horses and Mexican troopers as trophies. 

Grant was in more than a dozen of these 
skirmishes and was the leader in several 
of them; some of them desperate and 
bloody and others full of laughable epi- 
sodes. 

He seldom mentioned any of these inci- 
dents that were personal to himself, but, 
now and then, when in a social mood with 
his chums or with old soldiers of the Mex- 
ican War, he would be drawn into relating 
them; but he most enjoyed anecdotes re- 
lated by others. 

Lieutenant Grant was always on the 
lookout for anything good for the Fourth 
Infantry which the army regulations would 
allow, and hence he felt it not only a priv- 
ilege but a duty to “prowl around,” not 


as recklessly as Sherman’s “bummers” on 
their “ March to the Sea,” yet with consid- 
erable daring and unremitting industry. 
On many occasions Lieutenant Grant re- 
turned to camp with wagon loads of sup- 
plies, gathered from the country and 
honestly paid for; also with several Mex- 
ican troopers and their mounts, captured 
in some mad dash. 

On one of his trips to a neighboring 
village with an escort of five men, he and 
three of his men dismounted, leaving the 
other two to hold the horses, and entered 
a large building where he had heard grain 
was stored. Presently a half-dozen Mex- 
ican troopers came charging over an ele- 
vation only a few hundred yards distant. 
As soon as the two orderlies saw the en- 
emy they gave the alarm and started at full 
speed through an alley passing to the rear 
of the premises which Grant and his three 
men had entered. Grant heard the tu- 
mult, saw his men with their horses pass 
through the alley to the rear, and he and 
his comrades flew out through the yard 
and over the wall, mounted and were 
galloping down a back street by the time 
the Mexicans had reachedthe door. The 
Mexicans halted, dismounted and hast- 
ened into the house in search of the 
“Yankee officers,” leaving one man to 
hold their horses. 

By this time Grant learned from his or- 
derly that there were only a half-dozen of 
the Mexicans, and he instantly wheeled 
about, charged up the back street, turned 
through the alley and reached the front 
door with drawn sabers, captured the 
Mexican horses and orderly just as the 
Mexican officer and troopers emerged 
from the house. The dismounted troop- 
ers were instantly covered by the for- 
midable looking old cavalry “holster” or 
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“horse pistols,” and, with the muzzles of 
such ponderous looking weapons thrust 
close to their heads, surrender was decid- 
ed to be the better part of valor. 

Most young officers would have started 
instantly back to camp with the lucky 
capture—for one of the men captured 
was a Mexican Captain — but Grant had 
come out to investigate the contents of 
that building and he meant to do it, un- 
less a considerable contingent of the 
Mexican army should appear and drive 
him away. 

He disarmed his prisoners, marched 
them to the middle of the street, left two 
of his men to guard them, sent another 
to the top of the hill to watch the ap- 
proach to the house, took the two other 
men and reéntered the building, search- 
ed and found a quantity of grain, and, 
taking one of the inmates of the house a 
prisoner to hold as a hostage for the safe- 
keeping of the grain until his return for 
it, marched back to camp with his pris- 
oners. 

Next day Grant’s wagon-train, escorted 
by a company of the Fourth Infantry, 
appeared at the store-house, the grain 
was measured, paid for and brought to 
camp. 

On another occasion Grant was out 
with a small scouting party — always with 
two eyes open, one for feed for the army 
and the other for Mexican troopers. He 
fell in with a superior force of Mexicans 
and lost one of his men, and had a horse 
wounded. On his return to camp Gen- 
eral Garland sent for him and Lieutenant 
Benjamin, who was usually with him, and 
asked Grant if he was not risking more 
than the regulations required. Grant 
answered — Lieutenant Benjamin wrote 
—“TI lost one man and had a horse 
wounded. We captured three of the 
enemy, three horses and a flag, and we 
had a handsome fight.” ‘General Gar- 
land replied: ‘Yes, that speaks well for 
your bravery, but remember we are in an 
enemy’s country, that enemy alert and 
enterprising; be careful to always temper 
bravery with prudence and caution. 
Gentlemen, return to your quarters,’ and 


saluting the General we retired. On our 
way back, after a silence, Grant said to 
me, ‘Yes, caution I will observe, but 
when there’s not more than two of Aim 
to one of me, we'll have a fight; that’s 
what we are here for.’” 

Owing to these energetic habits of 
Grant, complaints were audible from 
other regiments that the Fourth Infantry 
had an undue share of fresh rations; but 
as investigation always showed that this 
resulted from the efforts of an energetic 
Quartermaster and Commissary, and not 
from any partiality, the complaints ended 
in silence, and Grant was not interfered 
with in his efforts. 

CHAPTER XII. 
GENERAL SCOTT TAKES COMMAND IN 
PERSON. 

The autumn calendar moved on apace; 
the army activities consisted of drills, 
parades and reviews, and the scouting 
and skirmishing of squads and small de- 
tachments. Other events of interest were 
the occasional arrival of mails and rein- 
forcements from “the States,” and the re- 
ceipt of news of political intrigues and 
jealousies at Washington. 

The gay and buoyant-spirited Mexi- 
cans of Monterey did not fail to make 
life as bright and happy for the Ameri- 
can soldiers during their stay as it usually 
had been tor themselves. And, to this end, 
bull fights, hurdle races, games, dances, 
theatrical performances, and every other 
amusement which that vivacious and 
picturesque people could invent, were 
indulged. 

The winter of 1846-7 approached, only to 
make life to General Taylor’s army more 
charming than ever in that delightful cli- 
mate. The delay in operations seemed, 
however, insufferable to the more ener- 
getic of the army officers.* 

Lieutenant Grant wrote, as Christmas 
approached: “Here we are, playing 
war a thousand miles from home, mak- 
ing show and parades, but not doing 
enough fighting to much amuse either the 
enemy or ourselves, consuming rations 
enough to have carried us to the capital 
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of Mexico. If our mission is to occupy 
the enemy’s country, it is a success, for 
we are inertly here; but if to conquer, it 
seems to some of us who have no control 
that we might as well be performing the 
job with greater energy. While the 
authorities at Washington are at sea as to 
who shall lead the army, the enterprise 
ought and could be accomplished.” 

Lieutenant Benjamin wrote that, “the 
army is impatient to move on. That 
cabals are behind this delay, we suspect, 
but know not, at this distance.” 

But about the 20th of December the 
explanation came. General Scott was 
the Senior General of the army, and 
hence was entitled to command in the 
field. He was at Washington. It seems 
there had grown up in President Polk’s 
mind and in the mind of his Secretary 
of War, a jealous prejudice against Gen- 
eral Scott. Their friends hinted that 
Scott was haughty, arbitrary, dictatorial. 
The opponents of the administration 
answered that it was not true; that if it 
were, these qualities are, to a certain 
extent, necessary in a general; that he 
possessed undoubted military genius; 


that the real cause of opposition was the 
fear that Scott might gain such military 
fame as would make him a dangerous 
candidate for the Presidency. 

When the invasion of Mexico was 
determined upon at Washington, General 
Scott prepared a plan of campaign quite 
different from that which General Taylor 
was pursuing under direction of the Pres- 
ident and his Secretary of War. He was 
opposed to their plan of invasion by way 
of the Rio Grande. His plan was to at- 
tack and capture Vera Cruz, the principal 
seaport city of Mexico, the nearest avail- 
able landing to the capital; and from 
that point lead his army on the shortest 
lines to the heart of the republic. 
Every old soldier, and other intelligent 
person, can see, by a moment’s inspec- 
tion of the map, how unanswerable Gen- 
eral Scott’s position was, from a military 
standpoint. Why it was rejected or 
ignored by the administration during the 
whole of the year 1846, at least up to late 
in November, has never been explained; 
nor does it seem capable of explanation, 
except on the heretofore mentioned the- 
ory of political jealousy. 





THE CITY OF VERA CRUZ, 


Showing the Forts and Walls at the time of the Siege and Bombardment by General Scott. 
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MAP SHOWING THE LINE OF INVESTMENT AND POSITION OF GENERAL SCOTT'S 


BATTERIES, ABOUT VERA CRUZ. 


Still, great bodies move slowly, and it 
may be that the “big wigs” of those 
days had other ponderous problems to 
solve, and did not get fairly down to a 
study of the question until the cries of 
“On to Mexico” began to disturb their 
repose. 

Certain it is that after ignoring Gen- 
eral Scott’s plan for many months, and 
making him angry to the point of telling 
them, if not in literal words yet in implied 
terms, that “the shoemaker should stick 
to his last,” and that if a soldier’s opin- 
ions were not to be respected by the ad- 
ministration, military success could not 
be expected, they finally came to his 
way of thinking, directed him to assume 
command in the field and follow his own 
plan of campaign. The Christmas holi- 
days were nearing when Scott and his 
staff appeared off the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, and steamed up to Comargo to 
communicate with General Taylor at 
Monterey. 

Taylor, not having been informed of 
Scott’s coming, had gone with a small 
force to establish a military post at Tam- 
pico, too distant for recall in time to meet 


Scott before his departure. There was, 
therefore, no personal consultation be- 
tween the two Generals. General Scott 
issued his orders, directing the larger 
part of Taylor’s army to proceed at once 
under Gen. William Worth, to Point Isa- 
bel, at the mouth of the river, and em- 
bark for an attack on Vera Cruz. 

Grant’s Fourth Infantry was included 
in this division, and it began the march 
immediately. 

When General Taylor heard of the 
withdrawal of so important a contingent 
of his force, consisting largely of the reg- 
ular army under his command, his pro- 
tests were as audible and vigorous as 
“old rough-and-ready” could make them, 
but they were unavailing. 

If his military success had already 
earned for him a dangerous political prom- 
inence in the country as a member of the 
opposition party, this was a quiet and ef- 
fective way of clipping his wings and 
diverting attention in quite another direc- 
tion. 

However, a considerable volunteer 
force of raw troops soon reached him, 
largely recruited from the border states, 
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every man at home with his gun, a good 
marksman, and knowing no fear. With 
such substitutes General Taylor had little 
to regret in the loss of the division under 
General Worth. This fact was fully 
demonstrated in the terrible battle of 
Buena Vista which Taylor fought in the 
following February, in which, after three 
days’ severe fighting, our arms were 
crowned with complete victory, though 
at very severe loss. This last stroke of 
Taylor’s genius at once raised his-star to 
the zenith, where it remained until the 
popular spirit of hero worship swept him 
into the Presidency in 1848. 

Nothing of special importance to Grant 
occurred in the march from Monterey to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The roads were dry 
and dusty and the trip was dreary and 
trying to men and animals. It was made 
worse by the nervous and inconsiderate 
orders of General Worth, who, though a 
good fighter, seemed destitute of those 
qualities which make a commander capa- 
ble of conserving the strength of his men 
and keeping up their courage and enthu- 
siasm. Worn out by excessively long 
marches, by irritating orders, by want of 
rest amid dust and heat as they marched 
through the low country, the force reached 
the exposed sands of the sea coast only 
to lie idle in the broiling sun for several 
weeks, awaiting the assembling of suffi- 
cient shipping to transport the army to 
Vera Cruz. 

That considerable delay would neces- 
sarily occur was well known before the 


march began. There was not the slight- - 


est occasion for forced, irritating and 
exhausting marches. The army could 
as well have halted a few hours’ march 
from the sea-shore, in the groves of Res- 
aca de la Palma, and remained in com- 
fort until shipping arrived. Instead, the 
inconsiderate handling of the forces, 
their strained marches, and their long 
exposure on the sands of the gulf, under 
an unclouded southern sun, resulted in 
much unnecessary sickness and suffering. 

At length vessels began to arrive, and 
the work of embarkation began. The 
channel into the mouth of the Rio 


Grande was not of sufficient depth to al- 
low ships to enter, and the water was too 
shallow aiong the coast to permit vessels 
to anchor nearer shore than one to two 
miles, according to their draft. They 
were exposed to the winds and storms of 
the gulf, hence rolled and tossed about, 
making the work of loading perilous and 
very difficult. Often the work had to be 
suspended for a day or two, waiting for 
calmer seas. 

Unless one has seen vessels at anchor 
in open roadsteads, pitching and rolling 
and plunging as the great swells torment 
them, one cannot fully understand the 
difficulty of loading them. Every man 
and horse, every cannon, every wagon, 
every pound of material, had to be 
floated out to the ships in small boats of 
every nondescript pattern, and then 
hoisted on deck and let down into their 
holds by blocks and ropes and swinging 
cranes. 

The poor horses suffered most in this 
embarkation. Strapped around their 
bodies, front and rear, and swinging up 
and about between earth and sky, bump- 
ed and thumped, theirs was not an ex- 
perience to be acquiesced in without vig- 
orous protests. 

At length enough ships were assem- 
bled, all was afloat, anchors were raised, 
sails were hoisted —for nearly all were 
sailing vessels in those days —and after a 
delay of over a month from the time em- 
barkation began at Point Isabel, the fleet 
reached the poor harbor of Anton Lizardo, 
about fifteen miles south ofVera Cruz. 

Lieutenant Grant, before embarking 
had gone up to Matamoras, and_pur- 
chased a dozen sacks of oranges and 


-lemons, knowing from a _ considerate 


study of climatic conditions that these 
would be greatly needed by his regiment 
before they could again escape the sickly 
region of the coast lowlands. It was well 
that he did so, for the voyage from Point 
Isabel to Vera Cruz was a most uncom- 
fortable experience. 

The ships were all “freighters,” and had 
no accommodations for passengers. The 
officers and men were stored away in 
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every conceivable corner, the decks usu- 
ally being well covered with them at 
night. 

Grant, and several other officers of the 
Fourth Infantry, constructed an awning 
over a small portion of the deck where 
the captain of the vessel considered it 
would be the least obstruction to the sail- 
ors in their movements of sails. The 
heat was oppressive to men from the 
North, and everything that breathed be- 
low deck, both man and beast, suffered 
intensely; but, while far from comfortable, 
Grant managed, he said, to get through 
without special incident or suffering. 

The fleet consisted of nearly a hundred 
vessels, great and small. One night a gale 
sprang up and Grant's ship and two 
others were in collision. It was quite 
severe, but fortunately all were moving 
in the same general direction and no 
break or leakage resulted; but in the 
darkness of night, the pandemonium pro- 
duced by the concussion,the raking of sails 
and spars, the tumbling down and neigh- 
ing of horses in the holds, the hallooing 
and screaming of freightened men, the 
loud commands of the captains of the 
ships to their sailors, Grant said was in- 
finitely more appalling than the charge 
on “The Black Fort” at Monterey. 

Then he knew where he was; but here 
on the deck of his ship, in a storm, in col- 
lision, in dense darkness, surrounded by 
noises the most discordant and terrifying, 
and with no certainty whether the next 
minute would find their ship afloat or at 
the bottom of the sea—well, as for zm, 
he preferred the combat and charge on 
solid ground. 

Of course, there was not a pound of ice 
to be had, except a scanty supply for the 
hospitals on ship and on shore. Under 
these conditions Grant’s lemons and or- 
anges added much to the comfort of 
the officers and men of his regiment. 

Strange to say, there was not a troop- 
ship in the fleet that had been supplied 
with this needed acid fruit, except the 
one Grant was on, and it was but a few 
days after the fleet assembled near Vera 
Cruz when the rest of Grant's stock was 


taken from him by the medical staff, for 
use in the fever hospitals. 

The more we penetrate the inner life 
of Grant, and study the quiet, unostenta- 
tious acts which characterize the man’s 
whole make-up, his rounded usefulness 
and strength of character as a soldier, the 
more we see why he succeeded when the 
opportunity came for the application of 
all his powers. 

It was not an “accident,” it was not 
“chance,” and it was not mere “good 
luck” (as so many have said of his later 
military career) that caused Grant to go 
up to Matamoras and procure a dozen 
sacks of lemons and oranges before em- 
barking. It was what he had quietly 
thought out as one of the needs of the 
situation. Amongst the dozens of quar- 
termasters and commissaries in the army, 
why was it that not one of the others had 
thought to make this provision for the 
health of their men? 

How many men were kept from fever 
by them, and how many fever-distracted 
and suffering men were saved from death 
in the hospitals on ship and shore at 
Anton Lizardo, we may never know. But, 
at all events, this was one of the quiet 
little acts characteristic of Grant: —fore- 
thought in providing for all contingen- 
cies —which through all history, and on 
the world’s countless battle-fields, have 
marked the difference between success 
and failure. 

Numerous large vessels had arrived 
from New York and other Northern cities, 
loaded with siege guns, munitions of war, 
and other army supplies, and the addi- 
tional forces which were to make up 
Scott’s army of invasion, all numbering 
less than 12,000 men. 

This was the army with which the ad- 
ministration had supplied General Scott, 
and with which he was expected to make 
a landing in a hostile country, capture the 
city of Vera Cruz, supposed to be one of 
the strongest fortified cities in America, 
well armed and garrisoned; then invade a 
country full of natural obstacles, with 
many strong lines of defense, and finally 
reach the enemy's capital two hundred 
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GENERAL GRANT, 


On his arrival in San Francisco from his tour round the world. 
Fourth of THE MIDLAND'S series of Grant Portraits. 


and fifty miles in the interior; and that 
country possessing a population of eight 
million active and war-like people, hav- 
ing an army in the field of fifty thousand 
or more! 

Probably the fighting qualities of the 
Mexican army had been over estimated 
prior to its collision with the American 
forces, but certainly the undertaking 
jooked formidable, if not reckless. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LANDING AT VERA CRUZ. 
Scott expected to have an army of 
twenty totwenty-five thousand men before 
penetrating the interior, but his fighting 
force seldom exceeded the number pres- 
ent when he effected his landing during 
the first week in March, 1847, about three 
miles south of the city of Vera Cruz, 
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scarcely out of range of the heaviest Mex- 
ican guns then mounted on the fortifica- 
tions. 

The landing was as dangerous and dif- 
ficult as the embarkation had been at 
Point Isabel, but it was much facilitated by 
the presence of several small steam tugs 
and dispatch boats of considerable power 
and speed, sent down from New York. 

These had here for the first time made 
their advent amongst the fleet. They 
were a new thing in the world, and very 
few of the officers or men had ever before 
seen these swift bird-like little vessels 
darting about hither and thither from ship 
to ship, pulling and pushing, sounding 
their shrill whistles with an assertion of 
authority that commanded the respect 
and admiration of thousands of curious 
observers. 

Here the fleet of General Scott rode on 
the placid waters. Over there a little 
way, just out of cannon range, stood the 
imposing and magnificent fortress of San 
Juan de Ulloa, with its frowning guns 
now and then trying their range in a vain 
endeavor to reach the fleet. 

Over to the north a little farther was 
the city of Vera Cruz, spread out in all 
its southern beauty, with its glittering 
towers and its strong walls and well- 
armed and well-defended forts. 

Lifting the eyes a little higher as one 
stood on this fleet, the sight rested on the 
distant peak of Orizaba. Few sights ever 
beheld are more sublime and inspiring 
than this beautiful and imposing moun- 
tain as seen from the sea. It forms a 
magnificent distant background, and rises 
17,400 feet, with nearly 3,000 feet of its 
summit perpetually covered with snow. 
There has been no eruption of this vol- 
cano for nearly three hundred years. 

Here, then, was the picture spread out 
before General Scott and his little army 
as preparations for disembarkation pro- 
gressed. 

It was here, too, on almost this very 
spot, that Cortez and his little army 
landed nearly three hundred years before. 
Would the new invasion be as successful? 
Would the land of the Montezumas and 


10 


of Iturbide again change its masters and 
its flag? 

Whatever fate might await these invad- 
ers, they were strong of purpose and 
would do their duty. 

The character and strength of the 
fortifications of the city, and their arma- 
ment, were known with considerable 
detail. What was the strength of the 
Mexican army of observation which might 
resist the landing was a totally unknown 
quantity. The Mexicans had the habit 
in those days of appearing in several 
places very uncomfortably near the same 
time. They frequently moved in light 
order, fifty to seventy miles in twenty-four 
hours, in great contempt for our more pon- 
derous and orderly tactics. Hence, what 
fleet-footed battalions, all radiant with 
bright colors,.with spear and lance, mus- 
ket and cannon, might appear at the fatal 
moment to resist the landing, and to 
welcome the invaders “with bloody 
hands to hospitable graves,” was one of 
the uncertainties and contingencies inci- 
dent to military operations in an enemy’s 
country. 

If even one-half the four to five thou- 
sand soldiers then in the city had 
appeared on shore with a few guns, to 
resist the landing of our army, they could 
have made the undertaking very difficult, 
for the water was too shallow to permit 
the war-ships approaching near enough 
to the land to use their guns effectively. 

But on this occasion the Mexicans were 
not enterprising; they were obliging! Not 
a squad or troop appeared to repel the 
invasion. 

On the 7th of March, 1847, the fleet of 
transports, with such of the sloops and 
armed vessels of the navy as could 
find sufficient depth of water, were in 
line inside the little island of Sacrificios. 
The morning was bright, and’ the sea was 
calm. There was not sufficient ripple to 
break the deep reflections of a hundred 
vessels with their flags and pennants, 
ropes and spars, reproduced in shadowy 
specter on the glassy surface of the deep 
blue waters of the gulf from end to end 
of the silent fleet. The faint murmur of 
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the awakening host floated out over the 
calm waters as the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun came streaming over the restful 
surtace. 

An hour later that fleet was the scene 
of vital forces awakened to intensest 
activity. 

The vessels had been anchored in as 
perfect a line as was possible. 

There were more than five hundred 
small boats and floats at the sides of the 
ships. Into these was rapidly lowered 
ammunition for a possible battle; two of 
the lightest batteries, and tools for rapid 
intrenching when the landing should be 
effected. Then the boats rapidly filled 
with officers and men. Each man with 
cartridge box full, and with two days’ ra- 
tions in his haversack, and his blanket, 
ready for the contingency of their com- 
munications with the fleet being cut off or 
suspended for several days. By 9 o’clock 
this array of boats, bristling with muskets 
and bayonets and burnished sabers, and 
the flags of every regiment and brigade 
floating listlessly over them, were ready; 
the oarsmen were in their seats; and the 
long line waited in silence the signal to 
“let go.” 

Grant having his Quartermaster and 
Commissary duties to perform, was yet 
on the deck of his ship, buckling on his 
sword. He sprang upon the bulwarks 
high above his small boat and its waiting 
crew, and clung to a hanging rope as he 
leaned over to look to right and left along 
the line of ships a mile long, and the 
hundreds of small boats with their loads 
of armed men and material resting in 
perfect order. As he lingered a moment 
to gaze, he was filled with a sense of 
the grandeur of the scene. 
liant and impressive. The shimmer of 
early sunbeams on the water, on the 
flags, on the brilliant uniforms, on mus- 
kets and bayonets and sabers, produced 
a dazzling spectacle. As he viewed it 
from that high outlook he was awed with 
thoughts of its portents. Here was the 
largest army he had ever seen assem- 
bled in one body, sitting silently in that 
long line of boats, waiting the signal gun 


It was bril-. 


to sweep swiftly landward and spring 
from the sea upon the enemy’s territory. 

These sights, and these sensations 
were of short duration, for while Grant 
thus clung to the rope, leaned out, and 
looked, a puff of white smoke shot out 
from the side of the flag-ship, and a keen 
report reverberated over the calm sea. 
Grant went down the rope with the agil- 
ity of a young sailor, and was in his boat 
as the oars began to dip, and in a 
moment that line was moving in steady 
order toward land. The movement sup- 
plied the absence of breeze and the flags 
now floated out and displayed their bril- 
liant colors. A few of the musicians were 
on board, and presently the sound of mu- 
sic floated over the waters, but, save this 
and the dipping of oars, not a sound dis- 
turbed the calm, until, as they neared 
land, some of the heavy guns in the forts 
of the city three miles distant opened 
loud protests, but their shells fell short, 
and there was no response. ‘The boats 
ran until they touched bottom many rods 
from shore; the men sprang out and 
waded to land, and moved rapidly to a 
position far enough from the water to 
protect the landing in case of attack, and 
threw up temporary lines of defense. 
These were not necessary for the invad- 
ers were not molested by the Mexicans. 

Grant was one of the first to reach land, 
and the flag of the Fourth Infantry was 
the first to be planted on the coast of Vera 
Cruz. 

Details of soldiers assisted the sailors 
in the further debarkation of the army 
and its guns, munitions and equipage. 
This continued for days, sometimes amid 
winds and heavy seas that forced tem- 
porary suspensions. All material had to 
be protected from sea water. The men 
could wade to their waists to the laden 
boats, but the material, the ammunition, 
the quartermaster and commissary stores 
had to be carried dry to land. This was 
a tedious and laborious proceeding, but it 
progressed with all possible dispatch. 

Day after day this work went on, with 
earnest, almost impetuous energy. By 
abounding zeal,soldier and sailor achieved 
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the work of weeks in as many days. They 
did not work as men who were merely 
obeying, or content to perform a perfunc- 
tory duty. No officer of ship, or army, or 
navy stood looking on as if he were mere- 
ly commanding. Although there existed 
order, discipline and concert, yet every 
man seemed to labor with the whole 
strength of his own will. All this toil 
went on with strange good humor, and 
with hilarity and laughter far heard. 

The officers were generally carried 
ashore, dry-shod, by the men. 
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The landing of the heavy siege-guns, 
weighing several thousand pounds each, 
on a shallow, open sea-shore was a her- 
culean task. But they were floated, and 
then rolled, and then dragged with ropes 
by hundreds of men, until, wet and filled 
with sand and sea-weed, they finally lay 
on solid ground, ready to be cleaned, and 
hoisted by the army engineers, with blocks 
and tackle, on heavy wheels, and hauled 
and mounted on the lines of investment 
which were soon to surround the forts of 
the doomed city. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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By JoHn M. 


HE newspaper press of lowa to-day 

is an acknowledged factor in the 
material, moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of the State. Not to speak .of its 
leading daily papers, 
every county seat and 
every important town 
in the State is supplied 
with offices which, no 
less in editorial abil- | 
ity than in material | 
equipment, rival those | 
of much older states. 
Almost every hamlet | 
even has its news- 
paper, to aid in the 
spread of general 
intelligence and to 
advocate its interests. 
This was not always 
so. The newspaper of 
Iowa had its pioneer 
days, and it may not 
be amiss to recall some 
of its early environ- 
ments before the men 
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BRAINARD. 
of existence. This particular reminis- 
cence is of the dates 1859-62, the locality 
one of the counties midway between the 
two great rivers “whose waters run to an 
inseparable union,” 
and under the 
Minnesota line. Cerro 
Gordo county then had 
but a few hundred set- 
tlers. Between its 
only towns— Mason 
City and Clear Lake 
stretched an unbroken 
prairie, in eight miles 
of which there was not 
, adwelling and the wild 
grasses grew unvexed 
by the plow. 

| The conjunction of 
four county corners 
made Clear Lake a 
“natural center” for 
“tax-lists.” The pre 
ceding legislature had 
been liberal in its en- 
' couragement to strug- 
+ gling newspapers and 
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who can speak as a 
part thereof shall have 
passed from the stage 


HON. JOHN M. 
OF BOONE, IOWA. 


had increased the com- 


BRAINARD, ; ‘ 
pensation for publish- 
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ing the lists of delinquent taxes, lists which 
in the newer counties embraced a large 
portion of the lands. As these were mostly 
owned by eastern persons and held for 
speculation, the gratuity to the press was 
not a local burden, and the indifference of 
their owners to the legal date of payment 
made the publication a certain depend- 
ence of the newspapers. These conditions, 
and certain others of local pledge, induced 
two young men to undertake to “fill a 
long-felt want” in this frontier village. 
There were not to exceed thirty houses 
in the hamlet, most of which were but 
one and one-half storied; the exception 
being the hotel, which, with the confidence 
of new “cities,” had been reared to three 
stories in height. To this place, in the 
dead of winter, was brought by a pair of 
wagons from a distance of over one hun- 
dred miles a meagre printing office equip- 
ment. It was “paid for” in notes due in 
one year. 

The town had originally two stores. 
One was still in existence, the other had 
succumbed to the crash of ’57, and in 
the still vacant building was found a 
home for the office. It stood on the banks 
of the lake, twenty by thirty feet in ground 
area, one story in height. Its outside, once 
painted a mineral red, had deepened its 
color to an uncertain tone, and the front 
windows carried evidence of the existence 
of vandal boevs thus early on the frontier. 
The sturdy jack oaks sheltered it from 
the rays of the sun in summer, and from 
the western blizzards in winter, while the 


plash of the waves, as they beat upon the - 


pebbly beach a few rods away, came 
soothingly to the ear. The one jarring 
note in this sylvan retreat was a rank 
growth of fire-weeds about the entrance 
door, through which a path was cut with 
the scythe. 

In this one room we proceeded to set up 
our office. The compositors’ stands and 
type racks were given the front where light 
was abundant The hand press and its ac- 
companiments were relegated to the rear, 
where in summer an open door dispelled 
the gloom. The “imposing stone” and 
stove occupied the center of the room, 
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and against a side wall stood a “bass- 
wood” table on which future editorials 
were to be forged. The sink was some- 
where about, presided over by the office 
towel in traditional condition. 

The “stone” consisted of a wooden 
frame with wooden top, covered with 
zinc, all innocent of marble, and badly 
warped. This was soon after supple- 
mented by black walnut boards, rein- 
forced to prevent twisting, and on these 
the newspaper “forms” were made up 
and leveled after transfer to the press. 
A half dozen bundles of paper, purchased 
at the Wisconsin mills, and wagoned 
from McGregor, one hundred and twenty 
miles away, as part of a freighter’s load 
of goods for “the store,” arrived in time 
for the first issue and were a sufficient 
supply to last well into the spring and 
the season of settled roads. 

The operations of setting up the press 
and adjusting the office fixtures attracted 
the curiosity of all the idle folks about the 
village, who contributed their help with- 
out charge in the heavy lifting. The 
mysterious processes of setting the type 
and other manipulations incident to get- 
ting a paper to press, operations requir- 
ing in this case several weeks, furnished 
further food for speculation in the neigh- 
borhood and amusement to the “typo- 
graphic artists” by reason of the quaint 
and non-mechanical criticisms of an unfa- 
miliar occupation. There was, also, no 
little impatience of the public at the un- 
accountable delay. 

The first edition was delivered to a list 
of 125 subscribers, never very largely in- 
creased, pledged to payment next fall in 
cabbages, corn, “rat” skins, and “sub- 


, scription wood”—a “legal tender” for 


country newspaper subscriptions whose 
characteristic individuality we then first 
realized and which has been maintained, 
with unvarying fidelity to the original 
sample, even unto this day. 

The paper was a six-column folio. A 
few professional cards adorned the first 
column of the first page, the rest of which 
was in “solid” long primer reprint. The 
second page had the usual “salutatory,” in 
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which the young editors gave the custom- 
ary excuses for the paper's being; stated 
the lofty motives which influenced them 
in assuming such grave duties; announced 
a chivalrous code of ethics to govern their 
relations with contemporaries—a code, 
alas! which they found it convenient to 
ignore with the passing of the first month, 
The third page contained whatever of 
local happenings could be found or im- 
agined, an advertisement of the only 
merchant in the place, and another of 
the local saw mill. The fourth page was 
“built to stand.” Like the rock of Gi- 
braltar it was to endure without change. 
To this end its columns, save one of large 
type lengthened by “leading,” were set 
in sombre minion prospectuses of the 
Chicago Journa/, Dubuque Daily Times, 
New York Wor/d, and other cheerful 
literature of that class. 

The first issue was eagerly scanned, 
and the publishers awaited the public 
verdict with some trepidation. The bluff 
frontiersmen were neither slow nor uncer- 
tain in making their comments. “That’s 
good”; “Purty well for the boys”; 
“Lookey here, jist lis’sen to this, will ye?” 
and other like encouraging remarks were 
overheard in passing. Occasionally — 
and this over the most labored and pro- 
found of its emanations—‘“ What’s the 
young fools tryin’ to get off?” gave evi- 
dence that we had found a critical client- 
age and a “responsive” one. After a few 
weeks the initial exhilaration of editing 
wore off and the office force—two pro- 
prietors and a “devil” —settled down to 
the steady grind of making such a paper 
as they could, until the ides of August 
when tax-lists would be ripe. 

A few cash paying subscribers — county 
officers, town site proprietors, and the 
occasional emigrant farmer who had not 
spent all his ready money — put us in pos- 
session of more cash than was strictly 
necessary to keep good the “reserve” 
wherewith the one help was paid, and we 
determined to cheer ourselves in that 
direction wherein a young printer finds a 
sympathetic counterpart in woman—by 
buying a new dress. A specimen sheet 


of second-hand display type had come to 
the office and was preserved for such a 
contingency. Many nights were spent in 
going over its contents, adjusting the cost 
of the selections to the limits of our 
slender purse; but finally an order was 
sent in. The type arrived in due time; 
the latter part of its journey being in the 
mail carrier’s wagon, for there were no 
railways then and the stage route ended 
at the larger towns of Cedar Falls and 
Waterloo. The packages were nervously 
opened, spread upon the press bed, and 
admiringly inspected. The issue of the 
paper next following contained a glow- 
ing account of this arrival and did not 
fail to intimate that there was a large 
amount of “enterprise” exhibited in the 
venture. 

But we had no cases for this addition. 
The thought of discarding any of the 
precious type we had, to make room for 
these new arrivals, could not be enter- 
tained for a moment, and we were in a 
quandary. To send to the distant city 
would involve delay, and we had no 
money to pay for cases, which would cost 
fully as much as the type. In this di- 
lemma a makeshift was suggested by see- 
ing a carpenter at work framing timbers 
for a building, and using a large auger to 
prepare the mortices. Dry, two-inch, 
linden plank, fourteen to sixteen inches 
wide, were procured and cut into suitable 
lengths. The carpenter was employed to 
bore holes nearly through these, they 
were arranged in a rude rack, and, presto! 
our type was in cases. 

The wits of the young printers were 
similarly exercised in devices for print- 
ing the tax-lists, when midsummer brought 
them into the office. Unusual quantities 
of figures were necessary, and the small 
pieces of metal, technically called “quad- 
rats,” which are used to fill up the blank 
spaces in tabular work, were equally short 
in our equipment. A messenger was dis- 
patched, “overland” on a buck-board, to 
Mr. Aldrich’s /reeman office at Webster 
City, seventy miles away, and all the type 
borrowed which he could spare. Yet 
there was not enough, and the handy 
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carpenter’s aid was again invoked. From 
pine store boxes, the only pine lumber 
which came to the settlement, thin strips 
were ripped with the saw and afterwards 
planed to the required thinness. These 
served to fill the blank spaces in the de- 
scending columns, an explanatory note 
saying that where such blanks occurred 
the reader was to understand that the 
last above printed figures were repeated 
until others were substituted below them. 
As the matter when published was not of 
a highly interesting sort, to any but the 
printers, this conventionality passed mus- 
ter, and the bills were duly allowed. 

For some years after this time it was a 
not infrequent custom for pioneer print- 
ing offices to be “ mounted on wheels,” as 
it was called —moved to localities where 
there was a promise of a tax-list. But 
this did not long continue, for such a 
movement was an advertisement that 
there was an opening there for a perma- 
nent office, which, encouraged by the res- 
idents, was quite likely to be filled. 

The snows fell deep in winter; the 
semi-weekly mails often did not get in 
for three weeks, and then we had a “home 
print” in every sense of the word. Every 
incident which occurred, of no matter how 
trivial a nature, and many which were 
purely imaginary, found place in the col- 
umns of the paper. The circulation was 
necessarily limited for the time being to 
the immediate vicinity of the village, and 
criticism was accordingly sharp. These 
circumstances were a test of paragraph- 
ing, and, though considered a hardship at 
the moment, were in reality a blessing in 
the training they compelled. There was 
one compensation for the colds of those 
northern winters; the sleighing on the 
lake was protracted for two weeks or 
more after it was all gone on the land, 
and many merry parties took advantage 
of this for “one more ride.” In summer, 
Sailing and fishing made what too 
often would have been weary hours pass 
pleasantly. 

The printing office divided with “the 
store” the honor of being a center of 
interest for villagers and visitors. At 


intervals there strayed into the settle- 
ment an occasional fur buyer, or a small 
party of business men from the civilized 
world we had left, drawn by quest of 
game and a fishing outing. Then the 
office had a picnic. Allthe force gathered 
about the stone — editors, devil, and the 
trapper loungers who sat about the stove 
to smoke the pipe and whet their knives 
on the office oil-stone — and we got a whiff 
of fresh news, and renewed relations again 
with the live world on the river and the 
enlightened regions beyond. One of 
these trapper habitues of the printing 
office was of the Society of Friends, 
from Point Pleasant, Hardin county, 
which the terrible cyclone of 1860 wiped 
from the face of the earth. He was 
swarthy as the Moor; his hair hung long 
and dark as the locks of Logan, and his 
composure was supreme. With a clay 
pipe of the same hue as his countenance, 
filled with “kinnikinnic,” he would sit 
and hone his knife until the whole office 
was nervous. One cloudy day he came 
in, took his accustomed seat, and after 
the usual preliminaries, reached partly 
over his shoulder to what he mistook for 
the oil-stone and picked up six inches of 
“solid minion” type, which, rattling 
through his fingers to the floor, made 
every head turn. His only exclamation 
was, “I fear I have made thee some labor, 
friends.” The responses were phrased in 
more lurid rhetoric. 

In 1859 our nearest newspaper neighbor 
was Datus E. Coon, of the Mason City pa- 
per, afterwards colonel of the Second lowa 


’ Cavalry, mustered out as a major-general 


at the close of the war, and who lost his life 
in December, 1893, at San Diego, Cal., by 


the accidental discharge of a pistol in, 


the hands of a friend. There were no 
papers to the west of Clear Lake, in 
Iowa, or in Nebraska, or Dakota. Dun- 
combe & White were publishing a paper 
at Fort Dodge; Charles Aldrich at Web- 
ster City; Hildreth & Carver at Charles 
City; Stillson Hutchins at Osage; An- 
drew Felt at Nashua; George and Henry 
Perkins at Cedar Falls; Col. Pat Rich- 
ardson at McGregor; Frank Palmer 
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Upson and Jesse Clement the 7Z7zmes at 
Dubuque; J. B. Door, afterwards col- 
onel of the Eighth Iowa Cavalry, the 
Dubuque /era/d, Jacob Rich at Inde- 
pendence; McCreery, the author of that 
undying poem, “There is no Death,” 
at Dyersville; and L. D. Ingersoll, 
“Linkensale,” was making the sky bril- 
liant in southern Jowa. These, and other 
bright contemporaries, were our early 
exemplars. 

The War came and added its tremen- 
dous inspiration and, to many of the craft, 
a more noble opportunity for action. 
Some found their field of duty in less 
glorious, but necessary duties at home. 
A lifetime was crowded into those four 
years of sensation, excitement and ex- 
perience. 

One characteristic scene rises before 
me, out of the mists of fast receding years, 
as vivid asif it were yesterday. The mail 
was brought to our frontier postoffice but 
once a week [in ’59; increased to twice a 
week a year or two after.) When a great 
battle had been fought, a horseman would 
start out from Cedar Falls, and, like Paul 
Revere, carry the news along the valley 
of the Cedar. When his strength was 
spent, another took up the stirring tale 
and bore it onward to the utmost limit of 
the settlements. Then followed days of 
agonizing anxiety to those who had loved 
ones at the front. When mail-day brought 
the carrier, it was my duty to tear the 
wrapper from the only copy of the Dz- 
bugue Daily Times which came into the 
settlement (our exchange) and, mounting 
the counter in the store where the post- 
office was kept, read aloud the “War 
News” to the group of waiting neighbors. 
A considerable portion of these were 
women, with shawls hastily thrown over 
their heads and little children clinging to 


their faded skirts. Appealing looks of 
apprehension marked the faces of these 
mothers, and their very breath was held 
while the reader’s eye scanned the long 
columns of “killed, wounded and miss- 


ing,” to single out those bearing an Iowa 


regimental name. As the names were 
read, at times a low moan, again an 
agonizing shriek and the sinking of a 
pallid face to the floor, told that another 
widow and her hapless orphans had been 
added to the cruelly growing list. And 
thus, in sympathetic tears, the sorry kind- 
ness was performed. 

It was under the inspiration of such an 
existence that “ The Old Guard” of lowa 
newspaper men received their early train- 
ing. Toexploit the beauties of the bound- 
less prairies, their fertility, the promise 
they gave for making happy, prosperous 
homes; to welcome the incoming stranger, 
introduce him to the ample fellowship of 
those upon the ground; cure him, if need 
be, of his hunger for the land he had left 
“back yander;” and enjoy with a quizzi- 
cal philosophy the local distinction which 
was freely accorded to “ the editor;” such 
were his duties and his pleasures. 

As the years went on the country set- 
tled up, patronage increased, opportuni- 
ties opened, and, with more or less suc- 
cess, these were seized, and the pioneer 
publisher gradually grew up to the meas- 
ure of the maturing situation. Yet, with 
all the acknowledged social, material and 
intellectual excellencies of the present 
day, for which he once ardently and hope- 
fully longed, his fancy will revert to the 
pioneer days, with the modest little print- 
ing office and unassuming weekly sheet; 
when he and all the world were young, 
and the hazy mists curtained the distant 
edge of the prairies. 
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THROUGH MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS, AND INTO OLD MEXICO. 


By Mary AvIis Scott. 


I 


HE FIRST intimation I had of it 
was from the Colonel’s letter, which 
was as follows: “We have planned an 
outing, and have the wagon about ready. 
With the exception of a bull-dog, we are 
nearly equipped for the start. We have 
no plans beyond putting the winter in far 
enough south to escape the changes of 
climate which we might expect at home. 
We think to do that in southwest Texas, 
and possibly beyond the Rio Grande, and 
may even run over to the City of Mexico. 
But of this we cannot tell definitely. Of 
the plans made, there is nothing that is 
not subject to change. Sufficient unto 
the day is the travel thereof. Will you 
go with us; or do you prefer to meet us 
somewhere on the way?” 

WouldI go? Whynot? Ofcourse. I 
could imagine nothing more delightful, 
and, with the true sportsman’s delight, I 
hastened to be there at the start, as I 
fully expect to be in at the finish. 

When my eyes first fell upon that wagon, 
which is made in such a wonderfully com- 
fortable way, my enthusiasm grew, and it 
has been growing ever since. 

The wagon, or van, the completest of 
its kind, almost defies my descriptive pow- 
ers. It is, as far as running gear is con- 


cerned, merely good strong gear, such as © 


drays are set upon, excepting that it is 
furnished with six strong and good springs. 
The wagon-box is our house. Twelve 
feet by five, and something over six feet 
high, the car is partitioned into packing 
and traveling space. The first four feet 
of length are used for cupboards, in which 
are stored not only provisions and cook- 
ing and table utensils, but in two sections 
our clothing and personal articles of vari- 
ous kinds. The rear eight feet are so 
finished that in comfort, at least, they 
resemble the best appointed palace cars. 
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The seats are upholstered; the windows 
are curtained; there are mirrors, hat-racks, 
shoe-bags, and every convenience, not for- 
getting carpeted floor. 

Our party is equally satisfactory: The 
Colonel, of course,—the originator and 
chief engineer of this delightful journey; 
his charming wife, of whom we are so 
fond, and whom (not from regal appear- 
ance or imperial ways at all) we have 
dubbed the Queen of the Gypsies; the 
violinist, accompanied by her faithful 
friend and bow; the man of all work, and 
the scribe. Others were sometimes 
thought of, but the party has finally ad- 
justed itself to just “us four and no 
more.” 

We began our travels on a sunshiny 
day, and have continued them under 
bright skies. Making directly for the 
Southwest, we are slowly getting away 
from the cold, which it is our effort to 
evade. Rough roads and good, steep 
hills, swampy morasses and the usual vi- 
cissitudes of the traveler meet us at every 
turn, as do also the delightfully unex- 
pected encounters which often prove so 
entertaining. Of such a nature was my 
meeting with the two Mister Brecken- 
ridges, of Missouri. 

At noon, while the caravan was taking 
the customary hour for rest and refresh- 
ment, I found time hanging rather heav- 
ily upon my hands and concluded to walk 
in advance. Coming to cross-roads, and 


- feeling doubt of the proper direction to 


take, I sat down under a willow tree to 
await in the shade the arrival of the 
wagon. A minute only had I sat there, 
when down the road came two young 
men of interesting appearance. To the 
one with a book-bag upon his arm I said, 
“Good morning, sir; are you going to 
school?” 

He answered me that he was going 
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to the post-office 
instead; and there- 
with the following 
conversation (de- 
lightfully interest- 
ing to one at least 
of the participants) 
took place: 

“What is your 
name, my little 
man?” 

“Guy Brecken- 
ridge. My papa’s 
name is Mister 
Breckenridge, but 
some folks call him 
Jim.” 

“How old are 
you?” 

“I’m four and 
Harold’s three, but 
I'll be five in No- 
vember, and then 
I'll go to school.” 

Here Master 
Harold interposed, 
“Some day, maybe, I’ll be five.” 

I thought he would, and he seemed 
pleased at my faith in this pleasant fu- 
ture for him. Master Guy then dis- 
coursed very learnedly upon the condi- 
tion of the roads, much to my edification, 
but was interrupted by Harold, who took 
his thumb from his mouth long enough 
to say, “I’m a Goldbug.” 

To the which I replied: “A Goldbug, 
eh? That’s good; so am I.” 

The elder Mr. Breckinridge, looking 
quite disgusted at my useless political 
enthusiasm, said: “Women can't vote— 
leastways not here—somewhere’s they 
can.” 

This conversation, growing every mo- 
ment more entertaining, was brought to 
a close by the approach of the wagon. 
So with a parting snap of my kodak, and 
a firm conviction that I had seen a future 
administrator of our national govern- 
ment, I bade adieu to the two Mr. Breck- 
inridges. 

About five P. M. we drew rein before a 
comfortable-looking house, which the 





“THE TWO MISTER BRECKENRIDGES.” 


Colonel informed us was to be our abid- 
ing place for the night. The owner had 
no intention of allowing us to enter his 
domain, but the Colonel was so very 
much accustomed to having his own way 
in everything that he took it for granted 
the farmer did not know his own mind, 
and went ahead with his preparations for 
the night in a way which rather foisted 
us upon them without waiting for con- 
sent. By this mode of management we 
found ourselves quite comfortably set- 
tled, with our cots in the farmer’s front 
room, and the farmer and his family 
most delightful people. That the inva- 
sion was as welcome to them as to us, we 
soon learned. The Colonel chanced to 
mention, when he learned the neighbor- 
hood in which he was quartered, the 
name of a Masonic acquaintance. Im- 
mediately a great light shone upon the 
rugged countenance of the host, and with 
a fraternal slap at his beard, he asked 
for certain signs of brotherhood. When 
these were satisfactorily exchanged, and 
our identity made certain, we were as 
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harmonious as one family. But my de- 
light was in learning the all-powerful 
sign of the fraternity! If it be only 
necessary to attempt to grasp my own 
chin to claim the courtesy of any Mason, 
how fortunate I am! 

When I was congratulating myself on 
this fortunate discovery, the violinist told 
a story which quite dampened my spirits, 
for now I know one sign is not enough. 
The story was to the effect that a man 
who desired to know the Odd Fellows’ 
signs of recognition, in order that he 
might travel gratis by rail, was accommo- 
dated by a kind friend, who told him he 
might have the sign without initiation, 
and forthwith informed him that it was 
but necessary to hook his right forefinger 
about the tip of his nose. Our would-be 
Odd Fellow boarded a train, and when 
asked for fare gave the newly acquired 
sign, which,—so the story goes,—being 
recognized by the conductor, was suffi- 
cient. Jubilant, he finished his journey, 
transacted his business, and_ started 
home. A conductor asked for fare. The 
sign was given, but the request was reit- 
erated; evidently the conductor could not 
see, and several minutes were passed in 
fruitless attempts on the part of both 
conductor and traveler. But at last the 
official became irate, and the fare was 
paid. On his return the traveler uttered 
a complaint to his Odd Fellow friend, 
and was informed that on the return he 
should hook the Ze/ forefinger about his 
nose, the right being but for the one di- 
rection. So possibly I have not signs 
enough at my command, as yet. 
vigilance I may learn more—these Ma- 
sons are so careless! 

The artist was frying the fish for break- 
fast; the Colonel was making the coffee; 
the violinist was folding the cots, and I— 
was in every one’s way— when the coun- 
ty treasurer came driving by on his way 
to his official duties intown. He chatted 


with us awhile, wished us good luck, and 
warned us of a bridge three miles beyond 
that was about to be torn out and re- 
placed. His thought was that if we got 
there in an hour or less we might be 


But by ° 


‘looking thing in the road? 
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there before the way was quite impass- 
able. How we hurried! Then, decid- 
ing that we could not make the distance 
in the time allowed, the Colonel drove 
rapidly on ahead to hold the bridge —not 
quite as Horatius of old, but for our pur- 
poses just as successfully. 

It was only when we were finally 
packed and in traveling order that we 
found how we could travel. Then it was 
that we made our record and drove the 
three miles in twenty-eight minutes. 
What van of its size can beat this record? 

The day we lost the Colonel, we almost 
decided that an advance agent, with his 
own horse and buggy, was something not 
wholly desirable. The Colonel drove on 
ahead, as is his wont, after calling to us to 
“turn west”—some where—we did not 
hear his last word. So turn west we did at 
the first corner, but it proved to be a mile 
too soon, the result was we were compel- 
led to ask our way of any stranger we en- 
countered; and here again we were in dif- 
ficulty, for not one member of the party 
knew where we wished to go. There re- 
mained but one thing to do, and that was 
to move on with the blind hope that we 
would by good chance be overtaken ere 
any mishap should befall. And O, the 
pious thankfulness with which we finally 
discovered the sorrel mare and its soli- 
tary driver behind us! The fruitless path 
she had trodden in her quest we counted 
naught. 

But there is no grief than which there 
may not hap a greater, and no misfor- 
tune from which the daring are not res- 
cued. A most distressing accident was 
kindly averted when fate ordained that 
the violinist’s backward glances should 
call for the startling “ What’s that odd 
It’sourham!” . 
But even the ham was rescued and we 
our course pursued. 

In our quest for furnished apartments 
in Ohioville, in which to rest from idle- 
ness by a little housekeeping, we were 
singularly fortunate. Most completely 
furnished were the apartments we ac- 
cepted. Nothing was lacking, not even 
a maid. And sucha maid as Katherine 
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proved! Had our rent been doubled or 
trebled on her account, we had been un- 
willing to lose her. At dinner she always 
appeared at her best, and lightly tripped 
forward and backward with such beam- 
ing countenance that I was led to wonder 
if the bread and meat she danced so frisk- 
ily about with were an inaudible orchestra. 
But Katherine’s good humor is the least 
of her virtues. Her fund of information 
and her willingness to impart knowledge 
is a most invaluable characteristic in a 
house servant. It was so satisfactory to 
have some one at hand who, so unassum- 
ingly and with so few signs of superiority, 
was willing to settle the questions which 
even the editor could not answer! 

Katherine never felt in the least above 
us, either, and did not hesitate to call the 
heads of the household most affection- 
ately by name! 

What we liked best about her was the 
fact that when she met us abroad she 
never failed to recognize us in her own 
peculiarly pleasant manner. One even- 
ing the Colonel went for the mail and 
Katherine, being at the office, went up to 
him and snatched after his mail in 4 most 
playful manner. By such little attentions 
as these did our maid endear herself to 
us. But the best of friends must part and 
so did we, after a season. 

Firm in the conviction that one who al- 
lows himself to be lost is no true courier, 
I decided to be myself the advance agent, 
and, starting about an hour before the 
others might be expected to do so, I 
thought to get a comfortable walk before 
I should be overtaken. My surmise 
proved correct and I had walked far 
enough to be quite ready to ride when the 
Colonel came up. He, it seems, had ex- 
pected to overtake me somewhat sooner 
and had become sufficiently disconcerted 
at not seeing me to feel inclined to make 
enquiry of those whom he met. In pros- 
ecuting this design he questioned two lit- 
tle maids playing by the wayside. 

“ My dears, did you see a lady pass by 
here?” 


Two vigorously nodding heads and 
equally willing tongues responded, “ Yes.” 

“ How long ago was it?” 

“T don’t know,” with emphatic nega- 
tive head shakes. 

“Was she on foot or in a buggy?” 

“T forget.” 

So fares the questioner along life’s 
traveled pathways. The knowledge 
sought seems just about to be obtained, 
when lo! the further light puts out the 
whole. 

Our Sunday morning breakfast was in 
progress when we accidentally discovered 
an unexpected guest—a quaint little kit- 
ten cosily ensconsed within the frying 
pan, and daintily regaling herself with 
the delicious tidbits left therein. Very 
cunning did she look. But more charm- 
ing still the little Halcyon, who, accom- 
panied by her trusty escort, Vick, seated 
herself without the camp, and within a 
secure distance from the paternal porch, to 
watch and smile approval of the stranger 
who has encamped in her midst. 

The church where Parson Bitter 
preaches seems built for such as he. 
The appropriateness is at once apparent. 
The ceiling is not high, and invites not 
the soaring flights of oratory that defame 
the pulpits of the day. The pews do not 
tend to repose of body, hence, by associ- 
ation, to repose of soul. Their nearness 
to each other is suggestive of the close- 
ness of the bonds of human fellowship. 
The narrow aisles might symbolize the 
narrow way in which must tread all who 
enter here. The preacher is not the 
rotund creature so out of place as the 
expounder of simplicity and self-denial, 
but more nearly does he resemble the 
fasting John, who fed upon the Word 
alone. In such sympathetic solitude as 
this one can attune himself to join in the 
prayer the parson utters, “;That we may 
be duly thankful for the correctness of 
the doctrines we are taught,” and to fol- 
low with a careful ear the Calvinistic 
teachings against the carnal sins, so oft 
repeated in this hallowed spot. 


(The second of this series of sketches, written from Lawrence, Kansas, will appear 
in THE MIDLAND for March.) 
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THE MATRIMONIAL CONFIDENCE CLUB. 


By MARIE EDITH BEYNON.* 


MILY, what is the matter with you?” called ourselves the Matrimonial Confi- 
asked Mrs. Lane from her couch dence Club.” 
as she raised her head with its clustering “Dear me, how foolish! And why did 


silver curls and snowy cap and turned it yousayten years and six months? — That’s 
inquiringly in the direction of her daugh- such a long time.” 

ter, who had just stepped to the window “Because, by that time—the winter 
for the fourth time in the space of five following the tenth anniversary of our 
minutes. “You sitdown, and getup,and graduation—our fate, matrimonial or 
stand still, and walk about, and fuss at otherwise, would be definitely decided, 
one thing and another, till I am nervous don’t you see, mother? Those of us who 
looking at you! I wish you would sit were alive would either be married long 
down, my dear. What is itmakes youso enough to form unprejudiced views of 


fidgety?” marriage, or settled down into hopeless 
The daughter laughed musically,asshe old maids. We would have found a fixed 
replied: “I believe 1 am more restless and permanent niche in life.” 
than usual. But, don’t you remember, “Well, and what about it?” asked Mrs. 
mother? It is the twenty-second of De- Lane. “What has that got to do with 
cember,and 1 amexpectingthe postman.” _your fidgeting?” 
“You expect the postman every day, “Why, everything. I am the only old 


and what difference does it make that it’s maid and I expect the letters, unless they 
the twenty-second day of December? Be have forgotten to write, and I don’t think 
more explicit, Emily.” they have. We wrote down the condi- 

“T’ll tell you, mother dear,” returned tions of the conpact in our journals so 
Miss Lane, as she smoothed the pillows that there should be no mistake. Yes, I 
and sat down on the edge of the couch. was engaged at that time, and the others 
“A little more than ten years ago I grad-__ were heart free; yet, strange to say, I am 
uated from college. There were four the only old maid.” 


others who took honors at the same time, Her voice took on a dreamy tone, her 

and that night —” face dropped into the palm of her hand 
“What night, Emily? Don’t talk so and she fell into a reverie from which she 

fast; you bewilder me.” was presently aroused by a murmur of 
“The night of the twenty-first of June, disapproval from her mother. 

ten years and six months ago. We were “Yes, and it’s all your own fault, Emily,” 

all chatting together for the last time un- _ said the old lady, pettishly. 

der the dear old college roof, when we Mrs. Lane was in an unusually talka- 


made a solemn compact that ten years tive mood. When Emily had referred to 
and six months from that date those of us __ herself as an “old maid” she had touched 
who were married would write long con- her mother in a tender spot, and now she 
fidential letters to the one or ones whore- diligently ransacked her memory for the 
mained single, and tell our experiences names of all the young gentlemen who, 
fully and freely, without any reserve. We during the past ten years, had paid con- 
~ *Author of “Two Men and a Madonna” inthe SPicuous attention to her daughter. The 
MIDLAND of January, ’95. girl listened, with smiling lips and an 
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occasional humorous twinkle of the eyes, 
but made no comments. She had grown 
accustomed to hearing her incipient love 
affairs revived in this reproachful way. 

By and by as the evening waned Mrs. 
Lane’s fund of reminiscences became 
exhausted and she lay back among her 
pillows breathing heavily. Emily brought 
her a cup of gruel and gently helped her 
up to bed. Then she read aloud till the 
invalid’s eyes closed in siumber. 

It was only seven o’clock—the long 
winter evening stretched before her, but 
she had no sense of loneliness. The 
winter wind was so cold and bleak that a 
fire had been kindled in the parlor grate, 
which threw its cheerful, ruddy glow 
athwart the pretty room and lent an air 
of warmth and comfort; and, besides, 
there was the prospect of the postman’s 
arrival to brighten her spirits. 

She lighted the lamps, threw a lump of 
coal upon the fire and, sinking into an 
easy chair, sat for a long time buried in 
thought. She meant to enjoy herself this 
evening in her own quiet way, but her 
mother’s complaining words persistently 
haunted her, and, despite the sense of ease 
and comfort which pervaded her physical 
being, she felt she was not quite satisfied, 
and that it would take very little dis- 
couragement to induce a mental disquie- 
tude bordering on discontent. 

“The only old maid!” she repeated to 
herself. “How little we thought on that 
memorable night that it would fall to my 
lot to receive the letters! I wonder if 
theyarehappierthan lam? Well,! shall 
soon know,’ 

She picked up a new magazine, with 
its uncut pages, and reached for the ivory 
paper knife, when the postman’s call ar- 
rested her attention. The book fell to 
the floor as she hurried forward. She re- 
turned with four bulky letters. Miss 
Lane’s brown eyes flashed with unwonted 
excitement, and a bright color burned in 
her cheeks, as she tore open one of the 
square envelopes and unfolded a closely 
written letter of ten pages. 





H , Dec. 21, 189-. 

My DEAR EmiILy— Whoever would 
have thought you would be the old maid 
of our set! I hope you don’t object to the 
use of the much derided epithet. I can 
assure you that you don’t need to be 
ashamed of it, for old maids are quite the 
rage nowadays, and ever so many clever 
authors have pleasant things to say about 
them. 

Well, true to our promise, I take up my 
pen to give you an exact account of the 
state of mind and circumstances in which 
I find myself, and also to give you my 
opinions of married life. I am afraid you 
won't find it pleasant reading, Emily; not 
that 1 am aes. oh dear, no; Johnisa 
darling as men go; but I seem to be gen- 
erally demoralized. This sounds alarm- 
ingly indefinite, but I shall try to explain 
as | go on. Such a letter as this in an- 
swer to such large and important ques- 
tions, it has never before been my 
pleasure, or my misfortune, to be obliged 
to write; and, consequently, you must 
make every excuse for a rambling, inco- 
herent style. I know what a sensible, 
old-fashioned little mortal you are, and 
no doubt I shall be held in restraint to 
some extent by the fear of shocking you. 
For your sake | should like to make some 
pretense of clinging to my girlish illu- 
sions, but that would be violating one of 
the conditions of our compact, which was 
that we should tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. By the 
way, what unsophisticated creatures we 
must have been to suppose that after ten 
years additional knowledge of the world 
it would be easy or natural for us to un- 
burden our minds in that renowned, 
George Washington fashion. If you were 
in the whirl of society as I am, you would 
know how difficult it is to be truthful and 
sincere. I tell scores of lies every day, 
and I can’t help it. I have a headache 
when I| don’t wish to see certain people; 
I smile on others whom I detest; | veil 
my real motives, and affect sentiments 
which I do not feel. In fact, I have ever 
so many plausible excuses and inventions 
which come in conveniently at certain 
times, but which, in plain language, are 
nothing more or less than lies, lies of va- 
rious sizes and colors,— little, big, white, 
green and black. But other women do 
the same,— mine are as nothing compared 
to the whoppers they tell. 

I think co have learned the habit 
from John. He has a peculiar theory in 
regard to veracity. He insists that a man 
cannot be a success socially, politically, 
or any other way, if he sticks to the un- 
varnished truth, and that it is one’s duty 
to adjust one’s statements to suit the 
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occasion and the persons with whom one 
has to deal. He says that there is no 
greater stumbling-block in the way of an 
ambitious man than a conscientious re- 
gard for facts. 

ae I should not have mentioned 

ohn’s ideas on this subject, as it makes 
it rather awkward for me to tell you that 
he is the most popular man in town, a 
member of several clubs and a member 
of parliament. Suppers are given in his 
honor at election times; fireworks shoot 
the sky over our roof; the band plays, 
and grand ladies present him with button- 
hole bouquets. Yes, John is quite a man 
of distinction, and public applause agrees 
with his constitution. He has grown stout, 
—not too stout, you know, but comfort- 
able and wholesome-looking. His father, 
who died a year ago, left him quite a little 
fortune, so we never want for anything. 
I suppose you know we haven’t any chil- 
dren. I am not sorry; for with so many 
social demands on my time and attention, 
I don’t see how I could look after them, 
and | never did believe in allowing serv- 
ants to take full charge of young children. 

I married for love, Emily, and I didn’t 
care anything about financial prospects. 
I was willing to share a crust with John, 
if need be. 

I was so simple-hearted in those days, 
and had such childish notions,— it amuses 
me now when I think of them. I put 
John on a pedestal and literally wor- 
shipped him. Everything he said and 
did was just perfect. It was an idealized, 
looking-up sort of love, if you know what 
Imean. As for myself I was filled with 
humility and a sense of my own un- 
worthiness, and was so thankful to be 
permitted to love him. Fancy! Well, 
that illusion lasted till we had been mar- 
ried nearly a year and then it faded gradu- 
ally in the shiting sunlight of practical 
existence. 


I don’t know just how or why the change ° 


began, but it was due to trifles light as 
air. 

_Aman wrestling with a refractory collar 
till he is purple in the face is not exactly 
an object of reverence, neither is one who 
repeats naughty stories he has heard at 
the club and laughs provokingly when 
his wife looks shocked. There are a 
thousand things which are apt to dissipate 
that kind of love. After all, it is only 
moonshine,—or the product of an ideal- 
istic imagination. I think I was happier 
when I ceased trying to love him in that 
way, and with my eyes opened to all his 
little faults (he hasn’t any big ones, Emily, 
not one), gave him the commonplace, 
amiable fondness which came without 


any effort and required so much less from 
him in the way of noble conduct. 

I was still demonstrative and clung to 
our custom of kissing each other goodbye 
in the mornings when John went to his 
office and repeating the caress when he 
returned to dinner. But after a while I 
observed that he sometimes kissed me 
without seeming to notice what he was 
doing, and that often he kissed me a 
second or third time without remember- 
ing that he had done so before, and that 
irritated me. I began to dislike his duti- 
ful little pecks, which were no longer 
indicative of affection or of anything more 
significant than force of habit. Now, he 
never thinks of kissing me goodbye 
unless he is going away for a long visit. 
When he comes into the house | know 
him by the pleasant thud of his number 
ten boot. 

The love we have for each other now 
is the most matter-of-fact possible. He 
spends his evenings where he pleases, 
sometimes at home but oftener elsewhere, 
and | entertain my friends, or accept an 
escort and gotoaconcert or play. But 
John is real good to me; you mustn’t 
think I am finding fault with him. I look 
at him now as he sits near me, absorbed 
in a newspaper, and | can’t help thinking 
what a large, self-complacent, good 
natured individual he is. He never 
grumbles about giving me money, and 
allows me to do as I please, and that is a 
great recommendation for a husband. 

But, oh, Emily, there is an ache in my 
heart which I can neither explain nor 
describe, as I linger over this letter in 
silent self-communion and try to recall 
the sweet, unselfish ambitions of my 
girlhood. There is a lack somewhere, 
and though I am still vivacious as of yore, 
I am not always happy. I am afraid I 
have grown very worldly, and the con- 
stant rush of society-life gives me a 
mental as well as physical unrest. I am 

uite thin and extremely nervous. I 
shall coax John to take me to Europe 
this summer. I need a change. 

I suppose you are as good as ever, you 
dear little mouse, and go about among the 


‘ poor people and teach a Sunday school 


class. You were always inclined to be 
religious and benevolent. 

As for me, I have lost my interest in 
these things, and I think John is partly to 
blame. I can’t coax him to goto church, 
and I don’t like going alone. He wenta 
few times after we were married and fell 
asleep and snored so loudly that all the 
people were smiling. Poor, tired old dear! 
After that I thought it would do him more 
good to stay at home and have a nap. 

Emily, darling, married life is all right. 
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Of course, a good deal depends on the 
persons themselv es; and life, whether 
double or single, is very much what we 
make it. But I must say that you are to 
be envied in some respects. You are so 
free and independent. You can think 
and act for yourself. You can fulfill all 
your good resolutions about being useful 
without having stumbling-blocks laid in 
your way by those you love, and whose 
right it is to dictate your course of conduct. 

But my letter is becoming philosophic- 
al and tiresome. In conclusion, I con- 
gratulate you, dear, on being the old maid 
of our graduation circle. W hat a host of 
possibilities lie before you! 

As for me, I have no future worth speak- 
ing about. V ery few married women have 
any future. I shall simply go on in this 
feverish, restless way, snatching my pleas- 
ures from ev ery av ailable source, till some 
day I dro from sheer exhaustion. Good- 
bye, Emily. I hope I have been perfectly 
truthful this once; I have tried to be. 
Trusting that your mother is in better 
health since I last heard of her, and that 
I may sometime have the pleasure of see- 
ing you in my own home, I am now and 
ever, iF ovingly yours, 

LuLu Ray Grsson. 


Miss Lane's eyes were full of tears as 
she refolded this letter and returned it to 
its envelope. How well she remembered 
the writer as a girl,—the sentimental, 
tender-hearted Lulu Ray; generous, un- 
selfish and ambitious; full of sanguine 
purposes and lofty ideals! 

From the next envelope fell a number 
of closely written pages of thin, foreign 
note paper. Miss Lane smiled as she re- 
membered the special gift which this cor- 
respondent possessed of making her 
letters as vivid and interesting as a nov- 
elette,— and of narrating in many charm- 
ingly constructed sentences what might 
easily be told in half the space, though 
perhaps with a loss of the effect produced 
by minute imagery upon an active imagi- 
nation. Yes, undoubtedly, Dolly Red- 
mond would have her say and it would 
not be brief by any means. Miss Lane 


settled herself more comfortably, put an 
extra cushion at her back, and rested 
both feet upon the hassock as she gave 
herself up to the enjoyment of the letter 
which was headed like the title page of 
a manuscript. 
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DOLLY’S CONFESSION. 

Yes, Emily, | am going to make a clean 
breast of it this time if I should never 
utter another truthful syllable. I am 
starting this several days before the 
memorable 2!Ist., so that I shall have time 
to add postscripts as they occur tome, and 
make this letter the most complete expo- 
sition of a woman’s views upon mé atri- 
mony that was ever written. The re is 
infinite relief in speaking one’s whole 
mind upon a subject, and I’ve been bot- 
tled up so long, thinking all sorts of 
things to myself which, as a discreet mat- 
ron, | would not think of confiding to any 
one, that a confession appeals to me in 
a very favorable light as an outlet to my 
morbid state of mind and possibly in 
some sense a temporary alleviation. 

In the regular correspondence which 

has passed between us since the dear old 
college days, I have been careful to guard 
from your observation any secret dissatis- 
faction that might be gnawing at my 
heart, deeming it a woman’s duty to make 
the best of circumstances, and show a 
cheerful smile to our adversary, the world. 
But now you shall see me exactly as I 
am. I shall delight in revealing my own 
faults as well as the faults of others. This 
shall be a veritable warpath of confession, 
I shall hew down every barrier of con- 
ventionality, every obstacle presented by 
that popular fallacy called womanly re- 
serve in regard to conjugal infelicity- 
yes, everything must fall beneath ‘the 
sword of Truth wielded by the hand of a 
tortured woman. 

That sounds ominous, doesn’t it? Don’t 
think that | am the New Woman ina 
tantrum, I can’t abide that latest evolu- 
tion of femininity; 1 am sure she is ugly 
and wears boots and gloves too large for 
her, and talks Greek when her husband 
wants to doze comfortably behind his 
newspaper, and condemns said husband 
in the most merciless manner for all the 
vices peculiar to his sex. I have no 
patience with that sort of monumental 
paragon, who is represented as looking 
down from a great height of self-compla- 
cent purity, upon the great mass of weak 
frailty c alled man, for whom she has only 
a curling lip, and a scornful word, and a 
determination rigid as iron to have noth- 
ing to do with him, in this world or the 
next. Let her lay aside her books, and 
her magnifying glasses, and go to Sunday- 
school like any simple-hearted little girl 
and learn how to be truly womanly and 
merciful. 

But I am not a preacher, and it doesn’t 
become me to lay down the law. I am 
only a woman of the old-fashioned kind, 
with a heart and the very natural desire 
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to love and be loved, but I am all astray; 
everything seems to have gone wrong, I 
te know why. The condition of mind 
in which I find myself at this time is ut- 
terly bewildering. Bear with me, dear, 
while in my rambling fashion I try to ex- 
plain the mystery for my own relief and 
surer self-knowledge, and possibly for 
your benefit. 

Some time ago you expressed the hope 
that the years which have intervened 
since our school intimacy had been years 
of happiness for me and that I| had re- 
alized my highest hopes. I treated the 
question with polite evasion, now I shall 
be candid 

I have not been happy. I feel vaguely 
that my marriage was a mistake. I was 
too young— only eighteen — my charac- 
ter was not formed nor had I reached the 
solidity of conviction which would per- 
mit me to judge of another’s character. 
I did not know myself, how could I as- 
sume to know what qualities my particu- 
lar nature and temperament demanded 
from a husband in order that the union 
should be a happy one? Think what 
an important relationship it is—the clos- 
est, tenderest and most absorbing pos- 
sible to our hungry-hearted humanity. 
But how rashly people enter into it. 

When I remember my childish anxi- 
eties lest my veil should not be the finest 
Brussels net, and my wedding dress of 
the latest cut and finish, and my pleasure 
in the thought of taking upon my young 
shoulders the responsibility of keeping 
house, I can only liken myself to a child 
heedlessly expectant and eager for new 
toys, and I mentally exclaim, “why did- 
n’t some one lock her up till she had cut 
her wisdom teeth and was capable of re- 
alizing what she was doing.” 

I liked Tom immensely. He came to 
see me rigged out in best clothes and 
best manners,and made himself extremely 


agreeable, as men do when they are trying’ 


to win the girl of their fancy. My mother 
objected strongly to our marriage, urging 
that I was too young, and, of course, that 
hastened the match. 


There is nothing like active opposition - 


to bring about an undesirable event. It 
is a pity that so few parents have the tact 
to manage these things properly. 
Besides, there was another girl in the 
case,a rival who was crazy after Tom and 
doing her best to catch him. Here was 
another incentive to the alliance. The 
strife and rivalry were exciting; my sym- 
pathy for Tom was augmented, and I 
mistook my feverish emotions for love, 
and my sense of triumph in winning him 
finally to myself for the glow of happiness 
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which is supposed to follow an engage- 
ment between “elective affinities.” 

After a year of married life I began to 
realize my position. I found that I was 
tied for all time to a man who, though 
good in his way and free from many of 
the vices which destroy a wife’s peace, 
was not congenial in any sense. We had 
not one interestincommon. His caresses 
wearied me; his presence was a conscious 
restraint. His opinions, when expressed 
in the insistent, es manner pecul- 
iar to him, aroused my antagonism. 

I was far away from the home and 
friends of my girlhood and my heart 
ached with loneliness when I remem- 
bered the loving group of father and 
mother, brothers and sisters. Many a 
night I sobbed myself to sleep. But I 
tried to be cheerful, tried to adapt myself 
to the strange new responsibilities of my 
position, tried to accustom myself to the 
silent house and to the many wifely ser- 
vices required by a man whose faults 
grew more and more painfully apparent. 
My growing indifference to him ited me 
with a vagueterror. Whither was I drift- 
ing? How was I fulfilling my solemn 
marriage vows? 

Oh, Emily, I can never tell you all that 
I suffered in the first few years. I felt 
myself to be a false, sinful girl because I 
could not give my husband the love that 
should have been his, because I could 
stand aside and criticise him as impar- 
tially as if he were not a part of myself. 
I used to scourge myself with the stinging 
lash of self-reproach, but all to no pur- 
pose; love will not be forced, it is beyond 
the control of the will. The most I could 
do was to give him the semblance of 
wifely devotion, to show a kindly regard 
for his comfort, and a cheerful submission 
to his wishes. 

I was wretched in those days. I seemed 
to be thrown back upon myself, depend- 
ent upon the inner resources of my nature 
for happiness. 

When my baby girl came to me, one 
fair May morning, I welcomed her into 
my solitary heart as an angel sent from 
heaven to lead me from the dull monotony 
of my life into a path of joy. After that, 
existence was not only endurable but 
agreeable. I ceased lashing myself for 
conditions that could not be helped and 
which were not due to any wilful fault on 
my part, and resolved to extract as much 
pleasure out of the world as possible. I 
emerged from my shell and expanded, as 
it were. My social wings sprouted little 
by little, till I soon became a society but- 
terfly. 

I flirted, too, in the decorous manner 
allowable in select circles; or, to be more 
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strictly correct, the gentlemen were con- 
spicuously attentive, and I permitted their 
attentions. ‘“ That was very unwise,” you 
will say. I agree with you, but it is hard 
not to avail one’s self of the compensa- 
tions offered by circumstance. I can’t 
say that I enjoyed it,—these gallant at- 
tentions and flattery; they amused me for 
the time, and brought to light many mas- 
culine weaknesses that were interesting 
from a psychological point of view. But 
at best they were only a cheap, worthless 
imitation of the genuine luxury which my 
heart has craved all these years, and 
craved in vain. 

But a strange thing happened, Emily, 
to bring me to my senses, for I was really 
very foolish at that time —/ met a man, 
my ideal man; and life has never been 
the same since. 


It was the merest accident. We were. 


introduced to each other at a party. 
When I saw him coming towards me, a 
tall, straight, graceful figure, the magnifi- 
cent head firmly set upon a pair of broad 
shoulders, I felt as bashful and nervous 
as an awkward child; all my self-posses- 
sion completely deserted me. He spoke 
only a few words, and must have mar- 
veled at my stupidity, for | blushed and 
stammered, and no doubt succeeded in 
giving him the impression that I was an 
idiot. His eyes might have been blue, or 
gray,’or brown, for aught I know; but 
their manly, honest, genial expression is 
a distinct memory. He is clever and suc- 
cessful,—a man before the public eye, 
laboring in the interests of his country. 
It would be audacious to suppose that at 
this time he has any consciousness of my 
existence, but there is not a moment in 
which I am oblivious of the fact that I 
have seen him, and that he still lives and 
exercises an influence over my life —sub- 
tle, indescribable, powerful. 

The current of my being is turned into 
a sweeter, calmer channel. I find myself 
groping in the midst of perplexities for a 
certain knowledge of what he would wish 
me to do. 

I may never meet him again. Certainly 
I shall never seek to attract his attention 
by word, look or sign. But it matters 
not. In some silent way which I cannot 
describe he has strengthened my weak 
womanhood and re-awakened my dor- 
mant self-respect. I am living now ona 
higher plane, having learned the great 
lesson that duty to myself and those 
around me is an obligation which must be 
fulfilled at whatever cost to my natural 
self-indulgence, and that I can only be 
truly happy when living in accordance 
with the best approved standards of what 
is right, proper and womanly. 


It 


I have learned also to make the best of 
adverse circumstances and my eyes are 
open to many blessings which have 
dwelt with me for years unperceived. I 
find it easier to adapt myself to Tom's 
limitations and peculiarities. Why should 
I inwardly rage because he persists in 
talking about different breeds of horse- 
flesh at a time when I am revelling in 
some lofty thought extracted from Brown- 
ing’s poems? Can he be other than him- 
self? Am I not as insufficient to him as 
he is to me? If I presume to pity my- 
self as “poor Dolly” ought I not also to 
sympathize with him as “ poor Tom?” 

My one wish is that I may be permit- 
ted to forget the indiscretions of the past. 
The hot blush of shame rushes to my 
cheek as I remember those men who 
flattered my vanity by their preference 
but for whom I had not a particle of re- 
spect or regard. How unwomanly it was 
to seek temporary diversion in that way! 
What would 4e think if he knew! 

Dear Emily, you will think that this is 
the sheerest nonsense and _ sentimental- 
ism. I must admit that it is strange and 
I cannot explain it, but nevertheless it is 
true. 

After all, this man who while almost 
unknown to me is a constant influence for 
good upon my life, is only one of the 
many ships that pass silently in the night 
leaving a white ripple upon the dark 
waters. I have been brought close to 
fate for one fleeting moment and have 
had a glimpse of what might have been. 

As to Tom, dear fellow, do not imag- 
ine for one moment that he is a neglected 
husband. Far from it. We are gradu- 
ally becoming more companionable, and 
he is well cared for in every respect 
and contented with his lot in life, 
his wife and his home. I never felt strong- 
er to endure trial, was never more anxious 
to perform every duty conscientiously. 

My confession of mistakes and _fail- 
ures is not without its moral, which, how- 
ever is scarcely applicable to your case. 

The moral is — don’t marry too young; 
twenty-four or five is early enough; a girl 
can scarcely know her own mind till then. 

Don’t listen to people who say “ never 
marry.” 

If you should ever know what it is to 
love you cannot refuse to marry the ob- 
ject of that love without being untrue to 
your womanhood, and, believe me my dear 
friend, the possibility of such happiness 
as is afforded by a perfect union of con- 
genial souls is not to be lightly sacrificed 
to any question of duty or expediency. 
My intuition (would that I could say my 
experience ) tells me that such a love is a 
divine instinct implanted for our highest 
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good, and altogether the greatest thing in 
the world. 

There’s Tom’s voice shouting from the 
foot of the stairs that he can’t find the 
hammer high or low, and fi do I could 
learn to put things back in their proper 
places. Biddy and I have been putting 
down acarpet. This prosaic interruption 
is the death blow tomy eloquence. [can 
say no more. Good-bye, Emily dear, my 
true and constant friend. What I should 
have done all these years without your 
bright letters, 1 am sure I don’t know. 
May they never cease, is the wish of the 
youngest member of the Matrimonial Con- 
fidence Club. 

DOLLY REDMOND. 
reminds me of the 
in like a lion 


P.S. This letter 
month of March, it comes 
and goes out like a lamb. 

P.S.No.2. Marriage is delightful when 
it’s all right, but wretched when it’s all 
wrong. 

The third letter was from a girl who 
had cherished advanced ideas on the sub- 
jects of woman’s rights and education, 
and had also given evidence of literary 
proclivities. 

Miss Lane opened it with a little sigh 
of relief, feeling sure that it would af- 
ford a deeper insight into married life 
from an intellectual point of view than 
any of the others. Olive had married 
well in the world’sopinion. Herhusband 
was rich and cultured and noted for his 
general uprightness of character. 


G——,, Dec. 2Ist. 

My DaRLING EmILy —Can it be pos- 
sible that we four giddy girls have taken to 
ourselves a husband and you, the wisest 
and noblest of us all, are still wasting 
your sweetness on the ‘desert air! How- 
ever did it happen? I thought at one 
time that it was quite decided you were 
to be Mrs. Parker, and rumors of other 
matrimonial prospects in store for you 


have reached me at long intervals during . 


the years that we have been separated. 
Some people blamed you for breaking 
your engagement with Mr. Parker, but | 
for one think you did perfectly right. No 
woman is safe with a man who drinks, 
and ill-treats his mother. 

Charley is a model husband in many 
respects, but it is a constant regret to me 
that he is so seldom at home. We never 
seem to have an opportunity for the long, 
intellectual, heart-to-heart talks which 
were such a delightful feature of our 


courting period. He is absorbed with 
business affairs, and I have my household 
to superintend, and, except on Sundays 
or holidays, we rarely see much of each 
other except at meal-times. When we 
are together we indulge in ordinary fam- 
ily small-talk pertaining to measles, house- 
cleaning, the weather and the latest smart 
speech of our adorable youngest. 

We don’t pretend to climb any con- 
versational heights, such as we attempted 
in our young, romantic days. We are 
“well off,” comparatively speaking, but 
live very quietly. Charley is a man who 
hasn't a particle of covetousness, and his 
tastes are inexpensive. He doesn’t care 
for society, and always grows dull at a 
party or reception. Of late he never at- 
tends anything of the sort, so I am obliged 
to forego many social pleasures , and oc- 
casionally it is something of a trial for me 
to do,so. 

I have cast aside all my literary ambi- 
tions. Charley dislikes women writers; 
he says they are always an awful bore to 
their relatives. When I remind him that 
in our courting days he praised my stories 
most lavishly, he replies that, “a fellow 
will endure anything from a pretty girl, 
especially if he is in love with her but 
after he marries her the case is entirely 
different.” I don’t know that I am justi- 
fied in saying that man is an illogical 
being, but certainly his nature is extreme- 
ly variable, and it is impossible to predict 
with any degree of certainty what his 
opinions will be at any stated period upon 
any specified subject. He is elusive and 
contradictory, and I am also of the opin- 
ion that, even in the best of men, the an- 
imal nature predominates over the soulful 
aspirations. 

As I understand men, after nearly eight 
years’ matrimonial experience with a first- 
class specimen, they are three parts phys- 
ical and one part spiritual. My husband 
is not an epicure, nor a sensualist 
Heaven forbid! But I am positive that 
he prefers a good dinner to a good ser- 
mon, and the frivolous talk of a gracious 
and pretty woman to a learned scientific 
discourse with any male professor. He 
can’t help it, poor Charley! It’s the way 
he is made. 

I have dropped my music; I never get 
time to practice, and I am ashamed to 
confess that I very seldom read anything 

even a newspaper. Charley doesn’t 
like to see me with a book in my hand. 
He says my one great fault is that | am 
inclined to be a book-worm and inform 
my mind on subjects that women have no 
business to bother their heads about. He 
makes jokes about my going on a lectur- 
ing tour. 
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Did I tell you that we have three chil- 
dren? I am passionately fond of the little 
dears; but it is a grief to me that Charley 
and I do not agree as to their training or 
education. He is too lenient with them and 
reproves me in their presence for the str ict 
measures I enforce for their good. This 
is very discouraging. He is determined 
that the girls as they grow older shall 
have a governess and finish at a boarding 
school. I don’t know why he should 
insist on this, unless it is that I have dif- 
ferent views. Lawyer-like, he finds pleas- 
ure in taking the opposite side of a 
question. I have always been in favor of 
the higher education for women, not 
boarding-school smattering and elegant 
accomplishments, though the latter are 
well enough in their way, and cannot be 
ignored by a mother who wishes her 
daughters to shine in society; but a good, 
solid, thorough education that will fit its 
possessor for any sphere in life,— public 
schools first, then the university. 

However, I am looking a long way 
ahead, and | don’t really think if our dear 
girls are spared to us till the question 
becomes one of immediate importance 
that I shall have any difficulty in winning 
Charley to my views. One thing is cer- 
tain, Emily, I shall not encourage them 
to look to marriage as the height of their 
ambition. | am not casting any reflections 
upon the noble and honorable sphere of 
wifehood and motherhood; there is no 
better vocation when the conditions are 
right; but I am convinced that only a 
small proportion of marriages are as suc- 
cessful as they ought to be. No one will 
gainsay that in any case it is a lottery 
this choice of one person for all time as 
our life companion. A woman is com- 
pelled,in the majority of instances, to lay 
aside her own distinctive individuality 
and adopt the husband's opinions, his 
friends, his preferences,—in short, to 
merge her identity into his and conform 
to his standards of what is right or wrong, 
expedient or desirable. 

Now, I hold that no woman can be so 
happy or useful as when she is entirely 
herself, following her own God-given con- 
victions, ambitions and purposes; and 
nothing fosters this independence of 
thought and conduct so much as single 
life. I would not have her selfish or ego- 
tistical; in a world like this there are so 
many outside demands upon our time and 
sympathy that there is no excuse for idle- 
ness, or apathy, or a disposition to be 
selfishly absorbed in our own petty inter- 
ests. Why, my dear Emily, serene as I 
am with my husband and children, there 
are gray days in my life when with 
envious eyes, through the haze of my own 


perilexities, I catch a glimpse of the old 
maid’s paradise! How can any maiden 
lady of common sense and character be 
oblivious to her advantages! The whole 
world lies before her with its infinite pos- 
sibilities—the world of art, friendship 
and benevolence; even love, pure, sweet 
and soul-reviving—the very essence of 
divinity — may be her's for the asking. 

Does she reach out empty, longing arms 
for the prceious boon of child-love? The 
little arms are held outtoher. Hundreds 
of children in our great cities are sending 
up voiceless prayers for the coming of 
women like her, that their forlorn little 
hearts may taste the luxury of a mother’s 
tenderness. Let her take one of these 
poor children and, with unfettered 
strength of purpose, so love and labor 
that she may add one more noble man 
or woman to the ranks of society. 

Some persons insist that it is impossible 
to love these waifs as if they were one’s 
own children. I think this is a fallacy 
I have knawn many instances which prove 
to the contrary. 

This is a long letter, my friend, and I 
hope it has not wearied you. lam always 
busy with household matters; for though 
we are fairly well off, Charley is very 
saving, and we live ina plain style, with 
only one servant. To-day many duties 
were pressing upon me; but, remember- 
ing the day, | resolved to cast everything 
aside and fulfill my whole responsibility 
as a member of the Matrimonial Confi- 
dence Club. I have done so freely, with 
many a loving wish for the happiness of 
my dear friend and schoolmate who will 
»onder my words in the quietness of her 
femme. 

In conclusion I would say: be thankful 
that you are an old maid. I understand 
that you are in very ———— circum- 
stances financially; and that, if reverses 
come, you are fully ~eeel for a self- 
supporting, self-respecting career. With 
warmest love, Yours very sincerely, 

OLIVE MAXWELL CREIGHTON, 

P.S. I have been glancing over my 
letter, and I find to my dismay that it 
sounds very uncomplimentary to Charley. 
He really is a good husband, Emily, as 
husbands go, and it has not been my in- 
tention to find fault with him personally. 
I have been talking in a general way, you 
will understand,— drawing my inferences 
rather more from observation than from 
experience. You must not think fora mo- 
ment that I am dissatisfied with Charley, 
or that I haven't all the respect and love 
a wife ought to feel for her husband. Still, 
my advice to girls is: don’t marry azy man 
unless you feel sure that you can’t pos- 
sibly live without him. G. .G. 
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The last letter was short and character- 
istic of the writer. 





B——_, Dec. 20, 189-. 
DARLING EmMILY—What a joke that 
you of all others should be the singular 
person whom we discourteously term 
“the old maid”! You were almost mar- 
ried ten years ago. Your attractions were 
superior to ours and your lovers were le- 
ion. At the time we made our compact 
mentally decided that I would be the 
one to receive the confessions of the Con- 
fidence Club, for I had no matrimonial 
project in view, and was never a favorite 
with gentlemen. However, it was fated 
to be otherwise and I presume that we 
are all in the hands of a wise Providence 
who orders everything for our good. 
Though you have missed certain phases 
of happiness you have also escaped many 
cares, and you have resources of pleasure 
which are not possible to your married 
friends who are necessarily restricted in 
point of time and opportunity. I have 
much to say to you, yet I must be brief 
for I am writing under difficulties. My 
servant has left without warning and I[ 
have been trying to do the work with 
three babies pulling at my skirts and 
making the air hideous with their cries. 
It is evening and they are now asleep; 
dear Frank is rocking baby’s cradle with 
his foot as he reads his newspaper. I am 
too tired to write a long letter, t ough my 
heart goes out to you with a wealth of 
longing, loving thoughts. 
ow, what shall I say to you about my 
married life —how express in a few 
words my exact condition of needy hap- 
oe or happy adversity. We are poor. 
e have none of the luxuries of life and 
sometimes lack for the necessaries, yet I 
doubt if you could find a more contented 
family. My little world is my home. I 
live in it and for it. I have ceased to ex- 
pect anything for myself, but for my 
children I am very ambitious. I am care- 
fully striving to develop all that is best 
in them with a view to their future suc- 
cess and happiness. Sometimes I am 


envious of my richer neighbors, for the’ 


worldly nature dies hard in me; but, after 
all, wealth brings its own troubles and 
temptations and surely I have the things 
which make life worth the living. 

This morning I was dismayed on dis- 
covering that I cannot afford myself a 
new bonnet and that my old black silk 
dress, which is fearfully and wonderfuliy 
made, must be remodeled for the fourth 
time and made to do duty as a Sunday 
gown. 

Frank smiled rather tearfully when I 


spoke of my scanty wardrobe and said: 
“Tt’s too bad; I wish I could dress you in 
silk velvet and diamonds. But what's 
the odds, sweet wife, as long as we are 
happy! You are always beautiful in my 
eyes, no matter what you wear.” 

He makes such speeches very pret- 
tily even yet, and his conjugal manners 
are ideally perfect. I cannot remember 
that he has ever been rude to me; and, 
though we do not always agree, we dis- 
agree amicably, and have never had our 
first quarrel. 

I don’t go out much, and have little 
time to read, but sometimes Frank reads 
to me while I am at work. I am afraid 
I am rather old-fashioned and behind 
the times, and I am always hoping 
for a chance to catch up; but, somehow, 
it never comes. I am looking forward to 
the time when my children will be grown 
up and I shall enter upon an old age of 
profitable leisure, with opportunity to im- 
prove myself in many ways which are at 
present impossible. 

I really think that old age is the sweet- 
est period of a woman's life, a haven of 
rest from the cares of her earlier years. 
As a young wife, she sows the future for 
herself and children. As a mother, with 
gray hair and fe eble step, she reaps the 
harvest, and her declining years are 
crowned with the halo of hope’s fulfill- 
ment. 

I am very fond of my husband, and 
would not be single again if I could. 
Though we do not figure in society, there 
are red-letter days in our ordinarily quiet 
existence; for instance, when I entertain 
a few of our friends, and: bring out the 
best china, which once belonged to my 
grandmother, or when we are preparing 
for Christmas, or planning some little sur- 

rise for the children on their birthdays. 
NVhen we go out on shopping excursions 
of an evening, my hand resting lovingly 
on Frank’s arm and his dear eyes smiling 
down into mine, I forget that I am not as 
well dressed as many of the women we 
meet, and that my purse is not so heavy 
as theirs. Love and peace in the heart 
and home atone for the hardships of grind- 
ing economy and sweeten adversity. 

The letters you will receive from the 
other members of our club will be very 
different from mine. They will reveal 
another side of life—the glamor of wealth 
and social achievement. 

Mrs. Gibson is one of society’s shining 
lights, and has developed into a beautiful, 
brilliant woman. She sent me her picture 
last Christmas; it is an artistic creation, 
which makes me feel dowdy and insig- 
nificant by comparison. 


Mrs. Redmond, our lively Dolly, is 
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fashionable and lovely and seems to en- 
joy life on a large and magnificant scale. 
I can’t imagine what she ever saw in that 
heavy-footed, stupid young Tom Red- 
mond. All he thinks about apparently 
is money making, and Frank is of the 
opinion that some of his schemes are 
rather “shady.” 

As for me—I am only a plodding, 
home-loving little nobody, happy with 
my husband and the children = asking 
nothing of the great noisy world except 
that it will leave me alone in peace. 

Baby is stirring, so I must cease scrib- 
bling. Frank has been dozing over his 
paper, but is now sufficiently awake to 
make a remark. It is a rather foolish 
one, and grammatically a little mixed, 
but I repeat it for what it is worth. He 
says: “Every single man and woman 
between the ages of twenty and sixty 
should think seriously of getting married, 
and if they don’t it’s because they don’t 
know what’s good for them.” 

Believe me, dear Emily, with loving 
memories of the past, and best wishes 
for your present and future happiness, 
your devoted friend, 

MARY DAWES BENSON. 


Miss Lane sat perfectly still for a long 
time with the letters inherlap. Herpale, 
sweet face had an exalted expression of 
sympathy. In her eyes were blended 
joy and sorrow,—regret for the sadness 


of others, and deep heart-satisfaction 


in the thought of the one really happy 
home to which she had been introduced. 
She was not without a sense of humor, 
and some of the inconsistencies in her 
friends’ letters were amusing to her —de- 
liciously amusing. But she felt sure that 
each one had anxiously endeavored to be 
truthful in presenting her case, and, as 
she turned their words over in her mind 
and contrasted her own privileges with 
theirs, she felt she had a right to the log- 
ical conclusion that, on the whole, she 
was happier than they, and she reproached 
herself for the discontent which had some- 
times threatened to disturb her peace. 

The fire had died down till it was only 
a glowing mass of coals throwing out 
its last remnant of warmth and bright- 
ness. The winter winds howled and 
shrieked at the windows, with many an 
uncanny suggestion. But Miss Lane did 
not stir. She was in a profound reverie, 
and in the midst of many sweet, girlish 
memories which touched her emotion her 
prayer went up silently for the members 
of the Matrimonial Confidence Club — 
concluding with a tearful plea for the one 
unmarried member who, with every rea- 
son for gratitude for material blessings 
and for freedom from cares and anxieties, 
was yet heart-hungry. 








THE PAST. 


A vast, mysterious sea of thoughts and deeds, 
Laden with faults and follies, truth and right, 
Out of the realm of human power and might 
To which the stream of life unceasing speeds. 
Strange providence that puts beyond recall, 
Forever chaining fast our careless speech 
That wounds to death, then flies beyond our reach, 
With unmeant wrongs that take from life its all! 


We question, and with pleading voices cry, 
Where destiny decrees and points the way; 
Our words into the silent spaces fly, 
As present moments change to yesterday! 
There, time is lost among the wandering years 
God's willing ear in pity never hears! 


Edward W. Dutcher. 
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A SOCIETY COMEDY IN ONE ACT. 


By SYDNEY 


ScENE — A ball-room. 
PERSON#& — Harold and Constance. 
E: I theught our dance would never 
come. 
She: I suppose you want to sit it out? 
He: I do indeed. I want to talk to 
you. Beastly hot, isn’t it? Can’t we find 
a corner outside? 
She: Let’s go into the conservatory. 
He: Ofcourse. This way. Ah, that’s 
much better. Awfuily snug little places 
they’ve got here. I'll just shift this old 
palm round, and we shall have it all to 
ourselves. 
She: Perfectly, thanks. 
wondered why you don’t dance? 
He: Well, everyone dances, you know. 
Perhaps that’s why. 


Do you feel comfortable? 


I’ve often 


She: And you like to be thought orig- 
inal? 
He: No. I believe it’s just laziness. 


Well (briskly), you look very charming 
to-night! 

She: Dol? Why do men always say 
the same things to women? 

He: That means,I presume, that your 
partners this evening have been also of 
my way of thinking. 


FLOWER.* 


He: 
an instance for you: 


Oh, yes; that’s the reason. Here’s 
I heard young Jenk- 
ins tell a girl this evening that if he ever 
achieved distinction in any walk of life it 
would be through the influence of some 
sweet woman. I'll bet he learnt that off 
by heart. 

think 


She (pouting): | you're very 


; ? . 
mean. You might have told me. Where 


did you see us? 


He: 


She (impatiently): 


I beg your pardon? 

You are so 
aggravating! Where 
were you standing when he said that to 


Go on! 

You're so slow! 

me? 
He: 


he said that to you, did he? 


I didn’t see you. 

Oh (pause)! Excuse me (laughs), 
I’m afraid 
you wern’'t his partner when I heard him 
Say it! 


She (coloring): Oh, indeed! 


He: I expect that’s his stock phrase, 
you know. 

She: It’s not of the least consequence. 

He: Oh, nota bit,—- what were we talk- 


ing about? 

She (with annoyance): Foolish things, 
of course. You always seem to choose 
idiotic subjects. 

He: Thenif I declare that I personally 
don’t find them idiotic, am I only fit for 
an asylum? 

She: Oh, I’m sure I don’t know (fret- 


fully), Why don’t you say something 


. that will interest me? 


She: You know I don’t care for com- 
pliments. 
He: I know youlovethem. All women 

do. 
She: Why do they do it, | wonder? 
He: Why do who do what? 
She: You know what I mean! Why 


do men pay women compliments? 


He: Do you really want to know? 
She: Yes. 
He: Well, then, I'll tell you. It’s be- 


cause they’re so dead easy. They don’t 

require thinking over, and we hate to 

think out of school-hours, you know. 
She: Oh! 


*Editor of Hypnotic Magazine, Chicago. 
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He: I can only do that by becoming 
personal. 

She: I don’t see the necessity. 

He: I perceive that you are beginning 
to feel the want of the customary pick- 
me-up. 

She: What is that? 

He: A compliment. 

She: Pooh, you’re very absurd! 

He: I'm perfectly right. You are 
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ready to yawn. You feel a yearning for 
the stimulant of admiration, and are con- 
scious of a slight disappointment. 

She: I merely want you to 
talk to me as reasonably as you would 
talk to a man, for instance, who was your 


I am not. 


friend. 

He: You would not like that, Con- 
stance. 

She: Indeed | should. 

He: Why, you old donkey; vou don't 


know what you're talking about! What 
put all this tommy-rot in your stupid head, 
anyway? 


She (rising): Mr. Clayton! 


He: Sit down, Constance. Ah, I told 
you you wouldn't like it, you know. 
She: I see. That was it. And do 


friends (with sarcasm)—do gentlemen 
always talk like that? 
He: It is only a gentleman 


who can so properly express the essence 


Always. 


of frankness. 
She: 
He: By no means. 
is the result of education. 
She: Do you intend that for an epi- 
gram? 
He: No, merely a 
copy-book of the future. 
She: Harold, I think you’re the strang- 
est man I know. 


Of coarseness, you mean, | think. 
Easy familiarity 


heading for the 


He: It is something to be even that. 

She: You take so much trouble over 
things that don’t matter at all. 

He: It is my nature to be considerate. 


She: But that’s not what I mean. 
You're the most selfish man of my ac- 
quaintance. 

He: Most strange, and now most self- 
ish. What more? 

She: And you're so aggravating! Why 
don’t you do something like other peo- 


ple? If you were not my cousin I could 
shake you sometimes! 
He: Rather shake me because I am 


your cousin. The relationship ought to 
count for something, you know. 

She: You don’t care for anything ex- 
cept some stupid books! You never 


He: Well, what? 
She: Oh I don’t know 


do anything! 


No one ever talks of you as one of the 
rising young men of the day. 

He: Thank heaven, no! Why should 
I rise? But look you, my gentle cousin; 
if you will be my yeast-cake and let me 
swallow you 

She: Oh, you wouldn't rise even then. 
Now you know we agreed never to touch 
on that subject. It’s quite impossible. 
And you've never done anything, you 
know, although you promised at the time 


vague. 


you would. 
You're so 


He: 
Did you expect me to murder someone? 
She: 


delightfully 


Harold, you know very well what 
I mean. I told you at the time that | 
could not think of marrying a man who 
had no ambition to get on in the world. 
He: I 


clearly; and can speak of it now, dear, as 


remember the occasion very 
of an idyllic dream that is past and gone 
It is even a pleasure to dwell on the de- 
tails of that walk. 


She: Do you often recall it? 

He: It is always with me, and is the 
chief reason I have never ‘got on’ as you 
say. 

She: That is not true, and I can see 


you are not in earnest. I detest you 


when you're flippant. 


He: I will be grave. (Pause.) 

She: Well? 

He: Well? 

She: What are you thinking of? 

He: I was thinking of that walk, you 
know. 

She: By the summer house? 

He: Exactly. It wasa hot afternoon, 
wasn't it? 

She: Very, I had my crimson parasol. 


And you were much flushed, I remember. 


He: I was. I think I had been drink- 
ing. 

She: Indeed! 

He: Didn't you notice? Oh, that was 
why I made such an ass of myself after- 
wards. 

She: I am afraid I don’t understand 
you. 

He: Well, you know, I proposed to 
you. 

She: And did you not intend to? 
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He: OhI meant to all right. Oh cer- 
tainly I meant to. But I put my value 
too low down. 

She: That did not strike me at the 
time. 

He: Don’t you remember that I ex- 
plained my position to you — my financial 
position? 

She: I recollect something of the 
kind. 

He: And I told you I was making forty 
dollars a month as a journalist of the 
highest type? 

She: You did say something to that 
effect, I believe. 

He: Well, it wasn’t exact, Constance 
I was making forty-five. 

She: I can’t see that it makes any dif- 
ference. 

He: Oh, no; but I look at the principle 
of the thing. One should always be ac- 
curate in the matter of figures. You re- 
member you said with some contempt, 
“ And can you keep a wife, Mr. Clayton, 
upon forty dollars a month?” 

She: And you replied in your foolish 
way, “I have not done so yet!” 

He: SolIdid. Rather neat that, too. 
Then you drew yourself up, you know, 
and said haughtily, “I ask you if you pro- 
pose to keep a wife on that?” and I 
answered very wittily. 

She: It was too silly to repeat. I have 
forgotten it. 

He: I haven't. I said “I proposed for 
that purpose.” 

She: It was silly in the extreme. 

He: Well, never mind. Don’t let's 
quarrel over a little thing like that. After 
all it’s better as it is, you know. I have 


often thought that it must be very dread- | 


ful to be engaged. Suppose you and I 
were engaged! Why, you'd order me 
about, wouldn’t you? 

She: I certainly should; but why should 
we discuss an impossibility? 

He: And yet, in spite of my horror I 
love to nurse the fancy. 

She: It would be far more to the pur- 
pose to go into your uncle’s office and at- 
tend to business. 


He: You would not have me measure 
calico by the yard? 

She: You might do much worse. Any- 
thing — anything is better than idling 
your time away. Besides you would not 
be required to measure calico. 

He: I should be expected to polish 
the furniture with a damp cloth. 

She: You would do nothing of the 
kind. 

He: True; I should not. The furni- 
ture would suffer for want of attention, 
and I should be discharged. 

She: And you could do so well if you 
tried, Harold! 

He: Now upon my soul, Constance, 
it’s awfully sweet of you to take all this 
trouble over me. I think it would be bet- 
ter for me, perhaps, if you did not; be- 
cause, frankly, I enjoy it so much that as 
long as it lasts I shall never do anything. 
It is a temptation to remain as I am. 

She: I shall come to despise you in 
time. 

He: Oh, no you won't. We were made 
for each other. It is fate. I love you! 
And as you are a part of myself, you 
could not despise me without —do you 
see? It would be foolish! 

She: Of course I like you, though | 
am not in love with you a bit. I let you 
say all sorts of things to me just for fun. 

He: Only for fun? 

She: That’s all. 

I have said “ No” that day. 

He: Ah yes, but I have thought of 
that. I have reasoned it carefully out. 

She: And pray what is your conclu- 


Or else, why should 


sion? 

He: Wait a minute. Let me explain. 
I am now what is known as a “rejected 
suitor.” When you reflect upon it, that 
means a good deal to a man of no previ- 
ous importance. When you said “ No” 
and you really said it very prettily, Con- 
stance, 1 must give you credit for that, 
dear — it wasdelicatelydone. Daintiness 
is a part of your character. I could sing 
your praises for hours and only speak 
truth. 

She: Will you go on with your expla- 
nation? 
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He: With pleasure. When, as I say, 
you refused my offer, Constance, in the 
gentle manner aforesaid, you did so be- 
lieving, although I was thirty-two years 
old, that I was too young to know the 
true state of my feelings. 

She: Oh! 

He: Yes, that was it, and I ama richer 
man on account of it. I trust I have also 
become a better. 

She: What do you mean? 

He: The small sums which, during 
the years preceding my avowal, I had 
carelessly expended to give you pleasure 
—such fleeting pleasure as chocolates 
and bonbons may purchase — this money, 
I say, I now invest in the popular lotter- 
ies. Hence, as I remarked, 1 am a bet- 
ter! 

She: I don’t believe you ever gave 
me anything. 

He: Ungrateful child! 
you a card at Christmas? 

She: A silly thing. A doctor holding 
aman’s wrist,and underneath was written: 
‘What is good for a bootless bene?’ 

He: 
ing on my own case. 

Harold, why don’t you be a doc- 


Did I not send 


I was much taken with its bear- 


See: 
tor? 
He: Why not an acrobat, indeed? 


She: I asked you why you couldn't be 
a doctor? 
He: My dear girl, never! The world 


is full of doctors. They are more numer- 
ous than the patients. There is some- 
thing horrible in the thought that they 
are lying in wait for us—for you and for 
me! Did you ever think of how fearfully 
an impecunious doctor must rage at a 
healthy public? It is an awful idea. 
Think now, if I were a doctor without 
practice, and we were married. You 
know what a torture it is to me to be idle. 
She: 
He: It is a well-known fact, however. 
But what would happen in the case I 
have supposed? 
She: We should starve, I presume. 
He: That, of course. But can’t you 


I have not noticed it. 


see that with my whole soul wrapped up 


in my profession, I should be compelled 
for want of exercise to operate on you? 

She: On me? 

He: Certainly. Whoelse would there 
be? I should be driven to it. Ought | 
to allow my hand to forget its surgical 
cunning, while you, my wife, stand idly 
by? What then is wifely duty? 

She: It is a horrible idea. You make 
me shudder. 

He: Yet all medical men have this 
craving. Have you noticed that in a sur- 
geon’s house the turkey and fowl are 
more generally served at dinner than the 
joint? And why, think you? You will 
observe that the host carves the bird him- 
self. His eye has a strange glitter as he 
deftly removes the leg andthe wing. Now 
why should his trembling wife provide 
again and again a dish for which she has 
no personal liking? It is to turn his at- 
tention from herself. The bird is a scape 
goat, and dies that she may live. 

She: As usual you are talking egregious 
nonsense. 

He: And yet it is a fact that has 
aroused some comment in the leading 
journals of the day. 

She: If only you would give to busi- 
ness the same attention which you waste 
on these silly arguments and fads you 
might become wealthy. 


He: And is wealth so much to be cov- 
eted? 

She: Not for itself; but for what it can 
give, yes. 

He: Would it give me that which I 


most want? 

She: What is that? 

He: The woman I love best. 

She: It might help, you know. 

He: Constance (taking her hand), I 
will be sensible. These fads and so forth: 
which you deride, are a part of my life. 
But they are in truth a very small part. 
If I assume the role of the industrious 
apprentice; if I tear up my unappreciated 
manuscripts, and mount a stool in my 
uncle’s office, what reward shall I obtain? 

She (earnestly): You will be respect- 
ed and become prosperous. You will have 
begun your work in earnest. 
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He: It is not enough. I detest work; 
and prosperity is not happiness. 

She: You will be doing your duty, 
which alone is worth the cost. 

He: Hitherto it has been a special 
pleasure to me to avoid it. I say again, it 
is not enough! If I amto be a business 
man, I will begin at once. The bargain 
must be a sound one. What more is 
there for me, I ask, if I do this thing? 

She: You will please your family. 

He: And cousins? 

She: Of course. 

He: And one cousin in particular? 

She: I suppose so. 

He: Ah, sweet, it is not enough. See 
you, Constance; if I do this—if I follow 
a profession I loathe, it is because I love 
you best of all—better than myself 
better than my present work, such as it 
is; and if I have your love, then am I 
strong to fight; but without it—duty is 
nothing to me. 

She: You do not take the right view 

He: I can take no other. Right or 


wrong, I cannot see beyond you. Do 
you refuse my love? 
She: I did not say that. I 
He: What 
She (slowly): I 
but 
He (sharply): Well? 
She: I mean I just like you to—pro- 


speak quickly 
am sure I like you 


pose 
He (recovering himself): Oh! 
She: You are not angry? 
He (with enthusiasm): 
dear girl; you merely anticipate me. | 
was about to say that I would always, 


Angry? My 


come what might, endeavor to be a broth- 
er to you. And here, I regret to see, is 
your partner come to look for you. I 
cannot tell you how greatly I have en- 
joyed our dance. May I hope that you, 
too, have found it pleasant? 

She (rising): Oh, very, I assure you. 
(Laughs hysterically and accepts her 
partner’s arm.) 

He (aside): H’m. 
easy | think, and the night is young. 


Well, honors are 


(The End.) 
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A HISTORY OF FOUR YEARS’ LIFE IN DAKOTA. 


By FRANK W. CALKINS. 


CHAPTER X. 


AT MARIONETTE. 


I» THE fruitful year which had fol- 


lowed its mushroom growth as “ End 
of Track”—its first wooden uprising 


Marionette had taken on solid propor- , 


tions, brick rows and residence streets 
which would have done credit to a town 
with half a century of history. Capital — 
after a fashion it had in those days —had 
“mobilized” and moved upon the prairie. 
Upon the basis of a rich soil, promising 
wheat-fields and abundant faith, it builded 
both for endurance and for ornament, 
and the result merely furnished another 
example of that western faith and enter- 


prise which long since set at naught the 
teachings of history and the traditions of 
men. 

A monument of valiant industry stood 
upon the prairie, a town of three thousand 
inhabitants, a town with new brick walls 
and crowning battlements, a town with 
half a dozen tall church spires, a tower- 
ing stand-pipe, big court house, high 
school buildings and electric lights—the 
just pride of its intelligent citizens. 

Although trade moved slowly at times, 
and people loitered upon the pavements, 
the inhabitants never lost heart nor ceased 
to congratulate themselves upon their 
choice of location. 

They could point to the fact that the 
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people to west and south of them had 
suffered far more from hot winds than 
they, and that Marionette had never failed 
to respond to calls for aid from distant 
frontier counties. There had been no 
suffering, no sweeping losses —save from 
the fire—in Plateau county, and there 
were cattle and sheep and grass lands 
sufficient to support their present popu- 
lation. And when a wheat crop was 
raised, had anybody anywhere else ever 
known one like it? They rather guessed 
not. 

There were men on every side of Mar- 
ionette who had paid for their lands and 
built fine buildings, too, with the profits 
of asingle year. People in that country 
could well afford to lose every other crop. 
And there was the grand future of irriga- 
tion by artesian water before them. And 
so “capital” stayed with its own, and 
helped the adventurer, besides. 

Among those who counted upon Mari- 
onette’s future, and who had _ builded 
permanent homes there, were Misses 
Catherine and Angeline Bates. They 
were counted strongly with those who 
had “come to stay.” Catherine, whose 
reputation had preceded her, had secured 
her sister’s election to a three years’ term 
as superintendent of the city’s schools. 
Then the sisters had builded —near the 
high school grounds—a roomy cottage, 
with a music-room attached, and had set 
about their professional work. Catherine 
taught music and “toured” occasionally 
in the lecture field. 

“The Misses Bates,” as they came to 
be known, speedily took leading positions 
in the town’s social and intellectual life. 
The sisters looked alike and often dressed 
alike; they were of nearly the same height, 
and but for the fact that Miss Angeline 
was the stouter and the younger of the 
two, one might often have been mistaken 
for the other. Miss Angeline, too, had 


her sister’s simple, charming frankness of 
address, her winning, cordial manner, the 
same fine, intelligent interest in all her 
friends’ affairs, and Catherine’s cultured, 
up-to-date outlook in matters of public 
and municipal interest. 


These qualities, 


and a hospitality, almost southern, in 
their home, endeared them to the 
citizens of Marionette. If the question 
of a personal popularity in the town had 
been put to vote, the Misses Bates would, 
doubtless, have come off winning candi- 
dates, with a small percentage, perhaps, 
in favor of Miss Catherine. They frankly 
dubbed themselves “bachelor girls,” and 
quite as freely—among their friends 
declared their devotion to the single, inde- 
pendent mode of life. 

As they were in possession of a com- 
fortable bank account, and their com- 
bined earnings far exceeded the salary of 
any Official, private or corporate, in the 
town, these charming women could cer- 
tainly afford the luxury of remaining 
single. Rumor said, however, that there 
were not lacking respectable men who 
would have been better satisfied with 
other arrangements. 

Be that as it might, the sisters’ attitude 
toward men of their acquaintance —al- 
ways frank and winning—was never 
known to be other than that of independ- 
ent, self-respecting individuals, always 
nicely adjusted to meet the occasion, 
whether that were a social call,a meeting 
of the school board, a friendly discussion of 
municipal affairs, or a chance encounter 
upon the streets. 

In leisure hours the Misses Bates kept 
open house to their friends, and took 
leading part in public and private chari- 
ties; in fact, lent of their time, their money 
and their intelligent interest to all the 
higher social and public uses. 

The welcome which Tom and Maisie 
received at their home, on the Saturday 
evening following the party at Howell's, 
was heart-warming. 

“T’m afraid, Sis, that I shan’t know how 
to talk to those two learned women,” 
Tom had said, with late miSgiving, as he 
and Maisie set out upon the journey, “I 
begin to feel weak in the knees.” 

“Just be your natural self, Tom,” was 
Maisie’s wise answer, “just as you were 
at Mr. Howell's Wednesday night.” 

And Tom discovered, much to his re- 


lief, soon after arrival, that nothing 
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further would be required to make his 
conversation interesting to the Misses 
Bates. 

The ladies had supper—or dinner, as 
they said, in deference to the world’s best 
usage — waiting in their cosy little dining- 
room. Tom and Maisie —hungry enough 
after their long ride—were invited to sit 
down to grilled beefsteak, fried oysters, 
omelette au fromage, et cetera; and, seated 
before a beautiful dinner service, under 
the mellow glow of a shaded arc light, 
with a rosy-cheeked, white-aproned Ger- 
man girl as waitress and the Misses Bates 
as entertainers, Tom and Maisie found 
themselves wholly unembarrassed, de- 
lightfully at home. Indeed, the ability of 
this brother and sister to rise to an oc- 
casion— unless their historian is at fault 
—has been already sufficiently remarked. 

The talk soon turned upon the possi- 
bilities of irrigation by the artesian sys- 
tem, and Tom, to his surprise, found 
himself quite looked up to as an authority 
on that subject. As he had read assidu- 
ously everything he could find upon the 
topic —had procured all the late United 
States agricultural reports, and had dili- 
gently studied the plans, charts and sub- 
ject matter he had found in them—he 
was, in fact, well qualified with intelligent 
opinion, with store of facts,with knowledge 
of successes and experiments in many 
sections of the arid and semi-arid West. 
The lively interest of the Misses Bates 
in eliciting this information quickly put 
him at his ease. 

After the four had dined, Miss Cath- 
erine led the way to her music-room, 
which was also sitting-room, library and 
study combined. The apartment was a 
roomy one, with high ceiling, and its walls 
were hung with oil paintings and framed 
lithographs of famous composers, poets 
and novelists; and there were well-stocked 
book shelves, a grand piano, music and 
reading tables and easy chairs. 

“Do you know Catherine and I have 
felt quite selfish about your visit?” said 
Miss Angeline, when the four had seated 
themselves. ‘We wanted you all to our- 
selves this evening, and there will be no 


, 


callers,” and a smile of happy gratula- 
tion passed between the sisters. 

And then they talked and talked, and 
Miss Catherine played selections from 
Chopin and Liszt and sang ‘‘ Love Comes 
Like a Summer Sigh,” in sweet and cul- 
tured soprano, and Miss Angeline — who 
had elocutionary training — recited child- 
poems from Whitcomb Riley and a se- 
lection from the Courtship of Miles 
Standish. 

And then Maisie astonished her 
brother, and delighted the sisters, 
with a perfect rendering of Lida Sev- 
erson’s Norse dialect. She told the story 
of Lida’s rescue of her baby from an 
attack of the croup—just as the Norse 
woman had told it at her own cabin— 
with exact reproduction of Lida’s pigeon- 
English and hysterical ejaculations, and 
with perfect mimicry of the mother’s al- 
ternating spasms of joy and despair in 
her struggle with the terrifying phases of 
“de krrup.” 

The Misses Bates were incited to tears 
and laughter; they were quite carried 
away, in fact, with delight in Maisie’s 
performance, which both declared was 
the perfection of art. 

“Miss Hewitt must render that at our 
next charity entertainment,” Miss Cath- 
erine declared. ‘“ We'll send a team and 
a delegation of the Sissetonwans after her.” 

Maisie shook her head smilingly. “I 
wouldn’t dare,” she said. “I never had a 
bit of training in elocution outside my 
reading classes at graded school. I will 


_ admit, though,” she added with some 


confusion, “that I have often practiced 
Lida’s dialect and her comical stories for 
my Own amusement, and when I knew no 
one could hear.” 

Miss Angeline clapped her hands. “I 
knew it,” she declared, “and I’m glad 
you told it, because it shows you have 
talent. I congratulate you, and during 
my next vacation we will visit each other 
and learn some little things together.” 

“Yes, Miss Hewitt,” added Catherine, 
“and Angeline will be able to profit much, 
too, by your simple naturalness, which is 
art itself.” 
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And when Angeline herself eagerly as- 
sented to this proposition, both Tom and 
Maisie blushed with pleasure. 

For no one could gainsay the Misses 
Bates. 

The next morning was the Sabbath, 
and the four attended service at the 
Episcopal church, where Miss Catherine 
and her sister were communicants. The 
church building was one of the largest 
and “most commodious” at Marionette, 
and the laity who worshipped there 
had,fortunately,engaged a preacher whose 
eloquence often tested the seating capac- 
ity of its auditorium. On this morning 
every seat was filled. 

Tom and Maisie, who had been reared 
within a Baptist fold, and had not been 
allowed to stray from regular attendance, 
were moved strangely by the sweet and 
impressive prayer-service, by the noble 
anthems, and by that devotional atmos- 
phere which belongs so distinctly to the 
mother church worship. 

The rector, a tall, fair young man, 
whose clerical robes were worn without 
vanity, preached from the text, “ What 
went ye out into the wilderness for to 
see?” 

And in forceful, vigorous and clean-cut 
English he brought the pertinent ques- 
tion, in his text, home to his modern 
hearers in modern fashion. 

Tom and Maisie were thrilled to their 
finger-tips by an earnest, eloquent, up- 
to-date presentation of the vital nature 
and results of Christ’s teaching—by a 
style of preaching so vitally at odds with 
the sing-song droning, the repeated com- 
monplaces of Elder Macalister, of Green- 
ville, under whose “umming” and “aw- 
ing” delivery they had yawned and 
fidgeted on so many Sabbath days. 
The young homesteaders could scarcely 
credit the fact that they were sitting out a 
sermon. 

“What came ye out upon these grand 
prairies to see?" demanded the preacher, 
earnestly. “Miracles worked? Corn 
growing without labor? Houses built 
without hands? Verily, I say to you that 
none of these things shall any more hap- 


pen. Christ’s kingdom is already come. 
The leaven of Nazareth, of Galilee, of Ju- 
dea, of Jerusalem and of the Mount of 
Olives hath already leavened the whole 
lump of the civilized world. 

“God will perform no more physical 
wonders to save men. They must save 
themselves. I say it boldly, without res- 
ervation. God's law is no longer graven 
upon stone, but indelibly traced upon the 
convolutions of the brain. It is born in 
men and it lives in men. It has become 
a part of their conscious act in the social, 
religious and political life. It will not 
down at any man’s bidding, nor rest un- 
heeded in his thoughtful act. 

“No man any more goes out in search 
of the evangelist to meet a reed shaken 
in the wind. The evangel is become 
common verity, and is working to destroy 
evil in men, even as the spheres have 
been brought to move in space, in grand 
harmony, in frictionless action.” 

And the preacher went on to make 
clear his apparent contradictions and to 
illustrate the accomplished progress of 
the law he taught, as it had worked to 
better man’s condition in every phase of 
life. 

In short, he preached, eloquently, a fine 
and noble optimism, uplifting to his hear- 
ers, whom he sent to their homes with 
lighter hearts, if not with punctured con- 
sciences. 

That afternoon quite a number of 
young folk—among them Mr. Rankine 
and Miss Heller— gathered at the Bates 
cottage to meet Tom and Maisie, and 
there was conversation and sacred song 
and music to while away the time. 

But a great day in Tom's and Maisie’s 
life came on Monday. Tom went down 
street on business among the stores and 
offices in the morning, intending to re- 
turn in a half hour at most when he and 
Maisie were to start for home. The 
Misses Bates had bidden their guests 
goodbye, with warmest invitations tocome 
again and often. Miss Angeline had gone 
to her school duties, and Catherine to look 
after her music pupils, who began to 
come at eight o'clock. 
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Maisie put on her winter jacket and sat 
at the parlor window to wait for Tom and 
to watch the young folk who trooped 
along the pavements toward the big brick 
building on an opposite square. Tom’s 
team had been brought from a livery sta- 
ble, and stood tied to a hitching-post upon 
the street. 

Time passed; nine o'clock, ten o’clock, 
came and still she looked in vain for 
Tom. Maisie began to grow anxious 
about things at home. Halvor had been 
told not to do the chores at noon, and 
here it was nearly noon already, and she 
and Tom still more than twenty miles 
away! Poor old Coots and Jean were 
shut in the barn, and the cows and the 
pigs and the chickens would be without 
feed or water until night, at least. All 
the farm-wifely instinct stirred in her with 
impatient longing to get home. 

Tom was certainly loitering and “ gass- 
ing” at the stores in unusual and unwar- 
rantable fashion. The tinkle, tinkle,tum 
te tum of the piano in the next room gave 
her a nervous feeling, and the pawing of 
the horses, grown chilly with long stand- 
ing upon the frozen street, increased her 
anxiety. 

It was eleven o'clock or later when Tom 
finally appeared, hurrying along the side- 
walk, and Maisie knew instinctively that 
he had exciting news to tell. 

He burst in upon her, and, seeing no 
one else in the room, threw his hat upon 
the floor, caught her in his arms after his 
old boyish fashion, and spun around upon 
his heel. 

“Tom, Tom, you mus’n’t 
gasped. “ This isn’t our parlor, and you'll 
dig holes in the carpet! Put me down 
and tell your news quick, quick!” 

Suddenly sobered, Tom placed his sis- 
ter in a chair and took a seat himself. 


” 


Maisie . 


“Well, it’s just this,” he said, still labor- 
ing with inward excitement, “I’m partner 
in, and superintendent of, the Howell- 
Hewitt Irrigation Company, and my sal- 
ary, above profits, will be one thousand a 
year.” 

“That zs good news,” said Maisie, 
calmly, “but it’s nothing better than you 
deserve.” 

“Well, Judge Howell, of Colorado, an 
uncle of John Howell's, is at the head of 
the firm. That was him we saw with 
Howell get out of their cutter to look at 
our well last Friday afternoon. And 
Judge Howell is the finest looking man 
you ever saw, Maisie, and don’t look a 
day older, though he’s a bigger man, than 
his nephew. Well, he owns irrigated 
lands in Colorado, and he got interested 
in this artesian basin through John How- 
ell’s letters; and just as soon as he had 
laid eyes on our basin down there he saw 
its ‘ possibilities,’ and on Saturday — those 
Colorado fellows do everything ina hurry, 
you know, always rustling — he and John 
and Higley formed a partnership and 
planned to take us into it. John Howell 
had been pretty cute—I could see that 

he’d already bought all the land on our 
southern slope —on sections 27 and 28 
so he held the key to the situation in Cow 
Creek Basin. And, Maisie, we’re to have 
back our eighty from Higley, for giving 
room for the big reservoir and buildings 
we shall put up on our home eighty, which 
takes in the high point they had to have 
to make the scheme economical— saves 
engineering and big canals, you know. 
And, finally, I’ve wired to Greenville to 
know what Mr. Jones will take for the 
northwest of 22.” 

“Tom,” said Maisie, “do you know you 
are really getting a mustache?” 


(To be continued.) 


PROMISE. 


Oh! what a source of needless sorrow 
To borrow trouble of the morrow; 


The coming day 


God’s is the test 
May be of all your days the best. 


G. W. Weippiert. 
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DISILLUSIONED.* 


By MARIA WEED. 


Author of ** A Voice in the Wilderness. 


CHAPTER I. 

HEORIES have been alike the great- 

est blessing and the greatest curse 
of mankind. The general principles of 
any science or doctrine vary in the ratio 
of individual eccentricity. They are as 
numerous as patent medicines, and, like 
them, are adapted to every condition 
which ever has arisen or may exist. The 
influence exerted by a new idea depends 
largely upon the personal power of its 
advocate, his enthusiasm being the pro- 
pelling force and efficient agent in con- 
vincing and converting those about him. 
Experience is the test, but in the major- 
ity of cases the disciples do not consider 
it honorable to delay. That would 
prove half-hearted allegiance, skepti- 
cism. Their motto is invariably, “Choose 
ye this day.” 

So it is not surprising that I, being es- 
pecially impressionable, and living in an 
atmosphere thoroughly impregnated with 
the thought of the most advanced social 
reformist, should have imbibed and ap- 
propriated the prevalent “isms” to the 
limit of my mental capacity. As a di- 
vided purpose, like any other quantity, 
is weakened, I determined to combine 
all my forces in advancing the interests 
of a single cause. I had a dominating 
conviction that the home was woman’s 
sphere, and this led to the resolution that 
I would begin my operations in that field 
which of late had been sadly depleted by 
reason of a strike among the laborers, 
who were tired of bearing the burden 
and heat of the domestic day. Friction 
retards progress! This should be the 
corner-stone idea, the foundation senti- 
ment upon which my ideal home should 
be constructed. Eliminate attrition - 
the problem is solved, and “ behold all 
things are become new.” 

There were difficulties to be encoun- 
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tered, but “who ever achieved anything 
great in letters, art or arms” who did not 
meet with obstacles? They are weapon 
sharpeners. 

I was not ignorant that my theory ap- 
plied to every form of mental disquietude, 
but being a member of “ The Society for 
the Promotion of Intellectual Tranquil- 
lity,” I believed in the possibility of liv- 
ing upon a plane where the tempests of 
“envy, hatred, malice and all unchari- 
tableness” were unknown. The text-book 
of this organization was entitled “ Rules 
for Self Government,” and every member 
was obliged to commit this code — absorb 
it, so to speak. 

Thus equipped, I determined to lose 
no time in acquainting my husband, 
John Merritt, with my plans. “Impulse 
is death to tranquillity,” consequently I 
waited one entire afternoon to insure ab- 
solute “decomposition ” of spirit before 
submitting my scheme. During this sea- 
son of ‘‘calm culture” I was repeatedly 
reminded of the despotic power of habit. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and John 
had a half-holiday which he spent with 
me. At least a dozen times I forgot my- 
self and exclaimed, “ O, John, I’ve some- 
thing to—-,” and was obliged to seek 
strength of resolution in flight and mo- 
mentary solitude. 

“In the knowledge of weakness lies 
our strength,” says our Guide. To resist 
the effect of unexpected influences re- 
quires a strong will. This / of me was 
troublesomely assertive, but I possessed 
a specific in the time-honored admoni- 
tion, “ Know thyself.” Such natures as 
mine require the law to be written upon 
the hands and worn as frontlets between 
the eyes, so constantly is the weakness of 
the spirit overcome by the willingness of 
the flesh. Psychologists tell us that the 
resistive power of the will is capable of 
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great development, but that it is not ac- 
quired in a day or accomplished by strain. 
Reasoning thus, I resolved to have din- 
ner served an hour earlier that night, and 
thereby relieve the pressure of this 
weighty, untold project of mine. 

With a serenity born of self-commen- 
dation, I permitted John at least three 
comments at dinner before broaching the 
subject which so controlled me. (I should 
have said, which I so long controlled.) 

“John, dear,” said I. 

“Well,” he responded, placidly. John 
is not a demonstrative man. 

“TI have something to tell you,” I con- 
tinued. 

“T have known it all the afternoon. Out 
with it!” he responded with masculine 
succinctness. “Irritation is conducive of 
excessive emotion, and as such must be 
avoided,” was the advice of my text-book, 
and I replied with praiseworthy compos- 
ure: 

“Yes, dear, you are right; and now, if 
you are willing, I will tell you.” 

He smiled patiently and repeated, 
“Well?” 

“T have a plan.” 

“You always have.” 

“A new one.” 

“How new?” 

“John, dear, there are women who 
would be angry with you for less cause.” 
My voice betrayed a relaxation of the 
“emotional guards,” but again the rule, 
“Excitement weakens nerve force,” saved 
me,—a reliable system is so valuable! 
Thus fortified, | again launched forth. 

“ My dear,” I began, “I want to spend 
the summer in the country.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, it is only the beginning. I de- 
sire [“desire” is a more passive word 
than “want”] to free myself from con- 
ventional demands and retire [there is 
no tension in this word] to the real rural 
districts —to a farm, in short!” 

“What for?” asked he. 

“To test a theory.” 

“Confound the theories! If you want 
to go for recreation, it is quite a different 
matter, and I have no objection.” John 


is painfully direct and literal, and there 
is a lavish expenditure of nerve force in 
every phrase of his. 

“Will you rent a small farm?” I asked. 

“A house in a quiet town will be bet- 
ter, and then you will be near a physician 
for the children.” (We had two little 
darlings who dined in the nursery.) 

“T am not particular as to that,” I re- 
joined, “but a retired place is essential.” 

“Why do you shun the old standbys?” 

“Because I must have quiet.” 

“A vacation from club work will be 
beneficial, I believe,” he observed cruelly. 
“ But the theory; what is it?” 

“ The evolution of an ideal home,” I re- 
sponded with great earnestness. 

He laughed outright, and before I 
knew it my eyes were filled with tears 
which only the most strenuous effort held 
in check. He must have seen it, for he 
added quickly, “ Well, well, little Mamma, 
I thought this was an ideal home; but if 
you can improve upon it, I ought not to 
object.” 

“You see,” said I, entirely mollified, 
“it will be such a delightful way for us to 
spend your vacation. We can grow our 
own vegetables, make our own butter, 
raise our own eggs—no, chickens, and 
leave our despotic cook and trying nurse 
behind.” 

“*Perfumed lights and _ alabaster 
lamps,’”’ quoted John, after which he re- 
sponded heartily, “All right, you shall 
try it if you want to. But who will care 
for the babies?” 

“J, their mother, covet that privilege. 
And, O John! I can wear the simplest 
gowns and not fear the tiresome dress 
parade of other places.” 

“Nor the waltzing and fine music,” he 


" added. 


John can be provoking. (That term 
implies wrest and should be modified, 
but it is a life work to become an expert 
in healthful phrasing.) 

The next day I met Mrs. Brown, the 
president of the Social Equality Club, a 
woman who exerted the most telling in- 
fluence in all reformatory matters. Her 
husband was seldom seen, to be sure, but 
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Drawing by Florence Young. 


he was an invalid, and Mrs. Brown's 
multifarious duties occupied so much of 
her time that she resigned the care of her 
liege lord ‘to his devoted mother. La- 
menting this necessity, she one day ex- 
plained her action by pathetically re- 
marking, “‘The greatest good to the 


greatest number’ must at all times be 
12 





™N 


*“ MIS’ BUNTER.” 


considered, my dear Mrs. Merritt. Self- 
ishness has no place in this grand work 
of ours.” 

She has “reserve force!” I could not 
leave John under such circumstances; but 
then, I am differently constituted, and 
that is why I have decided upon the 
home field for my labors. I have never 
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been able to understand just how my 
friend advances the cause of social 
equality. Shethas liveried servants and 
exercises the most rigid discipline in 
her home, | am told; but, if we would 
elevate others, we must teach them to 
recognize a standard. Authority properly 
exercised is beneficial, and — but I have 
not studied the matter, and consistency, 
as I look upon it, may not be a prerequi- 
site in this work. 

The next morning at breakfast John’s 
brow was clouded, and he read his paper 
assiduously during the meal, eating al- 
most nothing. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“The market has dropped,” was all he 
said. 

By this I knew that our interests would 
have been advanced if the reverse had 
been true, and I maintained a discreet 
silence for a time, wondering to what ex- 
tent we had suffered. I am never per- 
mitted to enjoy even an afternoon shower, 
so fearful am I that the abominable 
“market” may be detrimentally affected 
by it. O, if John were only a grocer, not 
a broker! 

“ Any news?” I ventured, to divert his 
thoughts. 

“Nothing pleasanter than the assur- 
ance that times will be worse before they 
improve. Hang the Democratic party 
and its mismanagement!” he responded 
gloomily. 

John is a staunch Republican, as this re- 
mark evidences, but I had my doubts re- 
garding the Democratic party’s responsi- 
bility for these hard times, and timidly 
suggested them. 


“When you women organize a few, 


more clubs, to study political economy, 
and goodness knows what not, you will 
develop into a race of —well [more mod- 
erately], you will know less than your 
grandmothers!” 

He felt better, and I left the table pre- 
cipitately to bury my face in the pillows 
of the comforting lounge in my room. 
Tell me, are other wives ever affected by 
hard times? John’s step was on the stairs 
and I hurried to bathe my red eyes that 
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he should not see me overcome. Iwasa 
weak soldier in life’s battle to be wounded 
by every wild shot. 

“Emily,” said the dear fellow, penitent 
and ashamed, “ forgive me! I was a brute, 
but I am so tried!” 

“T know it, darling, and I do not mind 
it in the least, because I am sure you love 
me,” I could not help answering. 

“You know my effort is all for you and 
the children,” he added, and, kissing me 
tenderly, he left for the office. 

Why the average man is benefited by 
thus enlarging the number of Dame Mis- 
ery’s guests, has always been a mystery 
tome. More than ever I rejoiced in my 
decision to leave for the country, with its 
restfulness, its early rising and retiring, 
freedom from restraint, and absence of 
turmoil, care and strife. 

In fancy I saw the quiet village folk, 
content after their daily toil, gathering 
their families about them in the evening 
and discussing the pleasant events of the 
day in that happy accord which comes 
from a united interest. Even while they 
sleep, nature is working for them. Un- 
der such benign influences John and I 
would be restored to that tranquillity of 
mind without which the ideal home would 
be impossible. 

A few days later John informed me that 
he had succeeded in renting for the sum- 
mer the home of a prosperous merchant 
in the small town of L It was com- 
modious, well furnished and equipped 
with all the requisites for gardening. 
Moreover, it was located in the edge of 
the village and commanded a fine view of 
the country. Indeed, our neighbors would 
be vea/ farmers. I was delighted, and 
felt that this was a most propitious be- 
ginning,—a rare opportunity. At our 
club meeting I met Mrs. Brown and told 
her of our good fortune. 

“My dear, how favored you are!” she 
said, “and how I envy you your sweet 
communion with nature, ‘where every 
prospect pleases,’ etc. You are to be 
congratulated.” 

“Won't you come down and visit us and 
rest?” I urged. 
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“To be sure I will, and taste your hap- 
piness,” was the warm response. 

“T warn you that it is to be of the most 
primitive sort,” I repeated, “but you must 
share it with us.” 

She promised to give us her “wee 
season of leisure,” assuring me that the 
prospective bliss would sweeten her life 
of toil. 

Bridget and the nurse were given vaca- 
tions, John suggesting that this would be 
better than discharging them, in case we 
should for any reason desire an immedi- 
ate return to town; and early one morn- 
ing in June we took the train for L——,a 
happy, merry group, turning our backs 
upon the roar and din of the smoky city 
which we had so long called home, to be, 
for a time at least, “near to nature’s 
heart.” 

CHAPTER II. 


A ride of three hours brought us to 
L——. We left the train and walked to- 
ward the waiting-room, where I| was to re- 
main until John found a man to care for 
our luggage. 

Standing with their shoulders against 
the station wall, their hands in their pock- 
ets, were a half-dozen men and boys, 
watching with sluggish interest the move- 
ments of the trainmen. 

A few ponderous witticisms were ex- 
changed, and from their glances in my 
direction I inferred that they were gener- 
ous enough to allow me a share in their 
obscure humor; so I smiled at—I hardly 
knew what. All were chewing gum, and 
I mentally calculated upon the waste 
power of those busy jaws. It should be 
utilized, and in this progressive age un- 
doubtedly would be. 

Here John interrupted me with, “Come, 
Emily, | have found a man to carry our 
trunks, but we are expected to walk, | 
learn; it is a way they have here.” 

This evidently pleased the onlookers, 
who grinned and pushed their hats fur- 
ther over the side and front of their frowzy 
heads, the jaws working with increased 
speed to make up for the lost time re- 
quired by the grimace. 


I said nothing, but it was very warm. 
The streets were without sidewalks and 
the weeds were high and dust-laden. 

“Lift your dress or it will be ruined,” 
warned John. “Truly, you have your 
wish. This is the country.” 

Here Eugene; our four-year-old boy, 
stumbled and fell, covering himself with 
dirt and crying lustily. 

“Take this umbrella, Emily,” said John, 
“and | will lead him.” He was already 
carrying Jamie, our two-year-old baby. 

We toiled forward, and the bag which 
I carried was becoming desperately heavy. 

“ How far is it?” I inquired. 

“From present appearances, ten miles,” 
growled John. 

“Don’t you know?” I ventured. 

“The man at the station directed me, 
and he said it was ‘quite a walk.’ These 
burly fellows are not communicative, and 
a mile is nothing to them.” 

Again we quickened our pace, and still 
there seemed to be no indication of the 
“first corner,” which we must reach be- 
fore turning to the right, as we had been 
directed. I was ready to faint from the 
heat and fatigue, but dared not complain. 
Suddenly John caught sight of the man 
with a lumber wagon in which our nu- 
merous trunks were piled endwise in or- 
der to accommodate them. 

“T say!” roared John, to attract his at- 
tention. 

“Well, say it,’ 
with a grim smile. 

“How much farther is it?” said my 
husband, without noticing the pleasantry. 

“Only half a mile,” responded the man, 
whipping up his horses. 

“Hold on there,” shouted John. “ Here, 
take this boy [Eugene] on the seat with 
you and put the bag in front. So say- 
ing, he advanced toward the vehicle; but 
Eugene was afraid of the stranger and 
burst into a fresh flood of tears, refusing 
to ride. 

“You get in and hold Jamie,” ordered 
John turning to me, “and I will join you 
when | arrive.” 

I did as I was bidden, and while the 
speed was only a slight improvement 
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answered the driver, 
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over our gait, it was made at the expense 
of another’s strength. 

“Do you know,” I asked of the man, 
“ whether Angeline Thorn is in charge of 
the house? She promised to have it open 
and ready for us.” 

“Dunno fer sure,” he responded, “but 
I ruther guess not, as I haint seen no one 
‘round thar, an’ I pass nigh unter four 
times a day.” 

My heart sank within me. This was 
the “last straw.” What would John say? 

At last the horses stopped before a 
square frame house which, from its thin 
coat of white paint and worn exterior, 
suggested “long agone” gentility. 

“Here we be!” exclaimed the driver. 
“You jest let me help you over that 
wheel. Put your foot on the tire—them 
horses won't start. Now then,” and plac- 
ing my hands upon his shoulders he raised 
me in his arms and set me down with 
a force that made me see stars. 

“Haint much of a jumper, be ye?” he 
remarked laughingly. ‘“Now’s your 
chance, young un,” and, waving Jamie 
through the air, he landed him beside me. 

“The trunks I'll jest sit on this piazzi. 
Your man kin drag ’em in. I haint no 
more time fur ye.” 

Before I could remonstrate — indeed, 
it would have been useless — the luggage 
was jerked upon the veranda, while the 
baby and I, exhausted, seated ourselves 
upon the upper step to await the arrival 
of John. It was not for long, and I 
glanced timidly at him, dreading his 
comments upon the place. 

“ Humph!” was all he said, and lifting 
Eugene up the steps he drew the key 
from his pocket and proceeded to unlock 
the narrow front door. : 

An odor as of a haymow greeted us, and 
our feet sank into the straw-padded floor 
underlying a red ingrain carpet. The 
stairs were covered in the center by a 
narrow strip to match. To the left a door 
entered the parlor. 

How shall I describe this room? It 
represented the zsthetic standard of its 
owners. A large figured, cushiony, vel- 
vet carpet, so aggressive in color that it 





fairly assailed us; a straight-backed sofa 
and chairs upholstered in gray haircloth, 
and a marble center-table. Upon the 
latter there rested with funereal precision 
and sepulchral suggestiveness a wreath 
of white wax flowers covered with a glass 
case. John shivered as he passed it, and, 
with a mournful attitude and downward 
glance, grimly murmured, “An oppor- 
tunity is now offered for the friends of 
the deceased, etc.” 

“O John! How can you!” I exclaimed, 
horrified. 

“Pass on, Mrs. Robinson Crusoe,” was 
his rejoinder. “This is the death cham- 
ber. Let us see where they “ved.” 

There was but one door to this impos- 
ing apartment, and through it we re- 
entered the hall with a feeling of relief. 
Next came the dining room—a large, 
sunny, liveable retreat, with a refresh- 
ingly dull carpet of spotless cleanliness 
and hospitable warmth. White muslin 
curtains hung at the windows, a gray and 
black woolen cover for the square table, 
and an antique secretary with baize cur- 
tains behind its glass doors, and fluted 
glass knobs upon the drawers. 

“How charming!” I exclaimed. “ Now 
John, this is perfect. You know it is.” 

“Not bad, I admit. Let me open those 
windows. My gracious! No screens, 
only mosquito netting!” 

“That is most harmonious, and in keep- 
ing with the carpet and other belongings,” 
I replied. 

“ Harmony and convenience are some- 
times distantly related, my dear,” he an- 
swered. “Will you tell me how we are 
to open these blinds from the inside?” 

“T will remove one tack and then you 
can unhook the fastening,” I replied. 

“After which I may march out and 
open the things, I suppose. I should call 
this discord in its worst form!” John was 
not as ill-natured as his words implied. 
Failure and he had nothing in common, 
and the humorous side of things, even dis- 
comforts, presented themselves first to 
him. 

Soon the June breeze was swaying the 
snowy drapery, and in the comfort of it 
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we seated ourselves, John having been 
beguiled by aninvitingly cushioned “ Bos- 
ton rocker.” 

While we were thus occupied a step 
was heard in the hall, and there appeared 
in the doorway a sweet-faced elderly 
woman in a fresh gingham gown and 
white apron. We both rose, wondering 
if this could be the missing Angeline. 

“I’m Mis’ Bunter,” she announced, 
“and that was my son Ezry that druv 
you from the depot.” 

We both expressed our pleasure in this 
new acquaintance. 

“ Angeline will probably git along some 
time this evenin’. Her mother was took 
sick and that has kep’ her.” 

John’s glance toward me, being inter- 
preted, read, “ What next?” 

“So,” continued our guest, “I jest said 
to Ezry, ‘I'll warrant them city folks 
haint thought to bring a bite with ’em, 
and haint no idea that provishun can’t be 
bought here; so I'll jest carry ’em some 
fresh bread, a few doughnuts and a little 
ham to kind o’ tide ’em over until they 
kin bake up.’ The basket’s in the entry 
behind the door. You haint nothin’ to 
eat or cook, have ye?” 

We confessed that her surmise was all 
too true, and voiced our gratitude in no 
uncertain manner. 

“ And now then,” resumed this Sister of 
Charity, “ you're to come right over to our 
house for dinner. You'll want all yer 
time a-unpackin’ of them big trunks. 
Ezry he told me they was the heftiest 
he’d ever lifted. We don’t brag none on 
our vittals, but they’s enough and to spare, 
as the sayin’ goes, and you and your’n air 
welcome.” 

Bless her, how we thanked her! 

“ Mis’ Martin she made me promise to 
run over and see you as soon as you come 
and tell you where everything wuz,” she 
continued. ‘“‘It'll save a sight o’ hunt- 
in’, sez she. So if you'll foller me you'll 
know as much about this house in ten 
minutes as I do.” 

We followed her and discovered this 
to be a home well provided with “crea- 
ture comforts,” bedding and fine linen 


in abundance. As Mrs. Bunter proudly 
displayed the numerous quilts with their 
ornamental patchwork and_ exquisite 
quilting, I thought of the hours of labor 
represented by each, and contrasted them 
with the occupations of Mrs. Brown and 
many of my club sisters; recalling at the 
same time the allusions of the latter to 
the days when our foremothers had wasted 
upon the ornamentation of home neces- 
saries the precious time that should have 
been devoted to the study of the all im- 
portant questions of the day, namely, 
suffrage, social equality, etc., etc. Heretic 
that I was, | admired and respected the 
unknown possessor of these dainty “cover- 
lets,” recognizing in these pretty house- 
wifely accomplishments a desire to give 
expression to her love of the beautiful. 

Our guide and guest left us to “wash 
up and git ready fer dinner.” 

“John,” said I, “this house is very com- 
fortable.” 

“Did we come into the country for the 
house?” he inquired. Men are so tire- 
somely pointed in their remarks! 

“Of course not,” I replied, “but our 
experience will be a sort of camping out, 
if we are willing to overlook some of the 
drawbacks.” 

“My dear, from the appearance of the 
yard and surroundings we shall be ob- 
liged to camp zz. There is not a green 
thing to be seen, and the dust is blinding 
whenever itis disturbed. Thisrustic craze 
of yours is likely to be satisfied. But 
where are the babies?”’ 

We discovered them seated upon the 
lower step of the stairs, each devouring a 
huge doughnut with evident relish. They 
were as unerring in their scent of goodies 
as the most renowned setter. We fol- 
lowed the cow-path according to direc- 
tions and were soon seated around the 
bountifully provided table of our kind 
neighbor. Fried chicken, with every other 
dish allowable, was our portion, and as 
our appetities had been sharpened by our 
long walk and fast, it is needless to add that 
we did ample justice to the meal. 

“He eats wiv his knife,” whispered 
Eugene to me, glancing at Ezra; but I 
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silenced him with a frown and a warning 
shake of my head. 

“TI ought to have mentioned when I 
was over to your house that your well is 
dry,” said our hostess. 

“Dry?” we both exclaimed in con- 
sternation. 

“Yes, it’s this oncommon drouth. Never 
was so afore in all the time them Martins 
have lived there. But they’s rain water, 
such as it is, in the barn cistern.” 

“Rain water! barn cistern!” cried John. 
“Ts that what we must drink?” 

“T suppose we could let you have water 
for drinkin’ and cookin’ if they was any 
way of gettin’ of it thar. If Ezry”—she 
hesitated, looking for approval toward 
her son before proceeding further. 

“T’m awful busy these days,” he began. 

“T should be glad to pay you for your 
trouble,” interposed John, “and I was 
about to ask you where I could find a 
man to care for the horses and look after 
the yard a little.” 

“W-a-ll, perhaps we kin make some 
arrangement,” drawled Ezra Bunter, with 
great deliberation. 

“Mrs. Bunter,” said I, “why do you 
keep that great cornstalk over the door?” 

I had been consumed with curiosity 
over this bit of decoration ever since my 
eye first fell upon it. It was not a fine 
specimen either, for the leaves were split 
into strips and it was dry and crisp. 

Mrs. Bunter smiled as her son glanced 
quickly up at her. “Shall I tell ’em 
Ezry?” 


“Don’i keer if you do,” he replied, with 


sheepish embarrassment. 

“Very well, then, I will. You see this 
here drouth has worrited the life out o’ 
this hull neighborhood, and it has been 
one continual fret about it fer weeks. 
We've had it fer breakfast, dinner and 
supper, till I fer one got tired of it, 
knowin’ fer a truth that farmers air the 
biggest grumblers on this airth. So one 
day I starts for camp-meetin’, ten miles 
from here, and I druv through a dees- 
trickt whar the great fields of corn wuz all 
in that condition-—leaves slit like any 
one had stripped ’em fer a husk mattress. 


I stopped a man as was passin’ and sez I 
‘What did that?’ Sez he, ‘Hail.’ ‘Hev 
you had rain?’ sez I. ‘You bet, but it 
come after the crop was spoilt,’ sez he. 
‘ That thar wus a lesson to me for repinin’, 
and I jest got out and picked that un,” 
pointing to the stock over the door, “and 
brought it home and tacked it up thar. 
When Ezry come home | sez: ‘Ezry, do 
you want rain amyhow?’ And he sez, 
‘Yes, I do anyhow /’ ‘Then look at that,’ 
sez 1. ‘Them people has had rain and 
somethin’ they didn’t count on—hail.’” 

“Well?” said John. 

“We haint had no growlin’ since, and 
even the folks about here hev been 
afeared since they’ve seen it.” 

“But your crop of oats is a fine one, 
Mr. Bunter,” added John cheerily. 

“Yes, but that don’t help none,” an- 
swered Ezra. 

“How's that?” 

“Why, you see if they’s a big crop it 
wont bring nothin’.” 

This, then, was the rural content of 
which I had dreamed. 

After dinner John and Ezra took the 
children to the barn to see the “stock.” 

“ Now you set still, and I'll red up these 
things in a jiffy,” said Mrs. Bunter. 

“And I will help—O, but I am de- 
termined,” I replied. 

“Well, if you will take this apron, it 
will save your dress.” 

As I wiped the steaming dishes I found 
the coveted opportunity for broaching 
the subject nearest my heart. My neigh- 
bor might be uneducated, in the common 
acceptation of that term, but she had 
been schooled by experience, a master 
who leaves lasting impressions and de- 
velops the power of discrimination. 

“Mrs. Bunter,” said I, “did you ever 
endeavor to cultivate mental tranquil- 
lity?” 

“I suppose I hev, but I never called it 
by that high soundin’ name,” she replied. 

“ What did you call it?” 

“Resignation, I guess,” said she. “I 
prefer scriptural names to put my feel- 
in’s inter.” 

“ How did you accomplish it?” 
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“TI haint got it fer certain, only by 
spells. You want my receipt for it? 
Trust in the Lord. The Bible agin, you 
nec.” 

“Can you keep up on this high plane?” 
I asked. 

“You mean restin’ in the Lord until | 
haint conscious of every stormy wind 
that blows?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, mos’ly I kin, and it’s my own 
fault when I fall. But He knoweth them 
that air His’n and He lifts me up, remem- 
berin’ that I’m dust, you know.” 

I thought of Mrs. Starward, our presi- 
dent, and the regret she expressed at our 
last meeting that the news of our great 
discovery could not be spread to the 


uttermost ends of the earth. How did 
our theory differ from that of this sweet, 
trustful child of the dear, Heavenly 
Father, except that hers was simpler? 

“What religious persuasion be you?” 
she inquired with interest. 

“Presbyterian,” I responded. 

“We're Methodists, but it’s all one, I 
guess, what road you take. They all 
orter lead, like the Jerusalem gates, right 
into the city.” 

Dear soul, I loved her from that moment. 
Untying the apron | replaced it upon its 
nail, and we walked arm in arm toward 
the “sittin'-room.” We had discovered 
that higher kinship in the oneness of our 
devotion to a great cause. 


(Concluded in the March M1IDLAND.) 





A WINTRY NIGHT. 


No moon, no stars, only the threatening gray; 

And night down-swooping o'er the ice-capped ledge, 
As yon dark eagle swoops to meet the sea. 

Cold snow-drifts heaped along the leafless hedge, 
Where birdless nests sway weirdly to and fro. 

Wild north winds howling o’er the frozen heath, 
Like hungry wolves, sharp-fanged and ravenous, 

Haunting the night with greedy, famished breath. 


My cottage window throws a feeble light 


Into the snow-flecked darkness. 


Dismal sounds 


Wail from the naked orchard trees outside. 
Each empty gloom-encurtained room resounds 


With ghost-like whisperings. 
My broken lattice slats, 


Strange fingers tap 
a frozen vine 


That angry winds have loosed ; a straggling stem, 
Ice-burdened, that the trellis bars entwine. 


Maude Morrison Huey. 

















NE OF 
adopted by the General Federation 

of Women’s Clubs, at the biennial meet- 
ing at Louisville, was a resolution recom- 


the important resolutions 


mending to all federated clubs “a study 
of the science of education and of educa- 
tional conditions existing in their home 
cities, to the end that the united influence 
of women’s clubs may be exerted for the 
betterment of the state system of educa- 
tion, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity.” The committee appointed by 
the President of the General Federation, 
to act in accordance with the resolutions, 
has sent a circular to all federated clubs, 
in which recommendations and sugges- 
tions are made for educational work. It 
is desired that this matter be given at- 
tention by all federated clubs. The 
corresponding secretary of the lowa 
Federation has sent one of these circu- 
lars to each Iowa club, with its copy of 
the new directory, and clubs are request- 
ed to have the circular carefully read, 
with a view to giving the subject of 
education a place upon their programs. 
As most of these have been already 
prepared, a special meeting might be 
arranged with the end suggested directly 
in view. An answer to the question, 
“What practical good is being done by 
women’s clubs?” may be found in an 
earnest and well considered application 
of thought to this most important under- 
taking of life. In attempting any re- 
formatory educational work in a com- 
munity, it should be remembered that it 
cannotbe accomplished in a meddlesome, 
fault-finding or critical spirit. Existing 
conditions should be carefully studied 
before any action is taken, and whatever 
is done should be in a true spirit of help- 
fulness. 


There will be universal regret that 
the i edent set by the first president 
of t Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—declining reélection—is to be fol- 
lowed by the present executive, Mrs. 
Anna B. Howe, who, we are authorized to 
say, will not allow her name to be con- 
sidered for reélection. The lowa Feder- 
ation has been exceedingly fortunate in 
securing, during the formative period of 
its existence, the services of such women 
as Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Berryhill. Inthe 
inception of such an organization high 
qualities for successful leadership are re- 
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quired; for at that time prejudices are to 
be overcome, impressions are to be made 
which shall determine its future charac- 
ter, and the mark is to be set which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, will be followed 
in the years to come. It is not alone 
executive ability and constructive ca- 
pacity that is required, but those rarer 
qualities, which are not capable of exact 
definition, but which are especially nec- 
essary in movements represented by 
women. Force, vigor, energy, qualities 
that mark ordinary leadership, are apt to 
repel by reason of their lack of refine- 
ment, and must be so sheathed and draped 
with delicacy, modesty and womanly tact 
as not to excite antagonism or inspire 
distrust. All those qualities requisite for 
successful leadership, as well as these 
rarer qualities, are possessed by our 
first president, Mrs. Berryhill, and are 
equally marked in our present official 
head, Mrs. Howe. Her exceedingly at- 
tractive personality has excited in those 
who have been so fortunate as to acquire 
a personal acquaintance, an unusual de- 
gree of friendship and affection. Her 
optimistic view of things has inspired 
hope, while it has stimulated effort. Her 
womanliness and tact; her graciousness, 
which is not an acquisition but an in- 
stinct; her modesty, which takes away all 
appearance of aggressiveness, while it 
does not restrain enthusiasm, have made 
her universally beloved by the club 
women of Iowa. Her desire to help, to 
uplift, to encourage, has made her influ- 
ence a constant inspiration and blessing 
to the Federation. 


A has previously been called to 
the I. F. W. C. Bureau of Reciprocity. A 
sec bat supplement to the list has re- 
cently been issued and sent to all the 
clubs of the state. The entire list avail- 
able under the provisions of this very 
valuable adjunct of club work now in- 
cludes the names of many prominent 
club women, and contributions covering 
a wide range of subjects Lectures, 
talks and readings are given, when 
the personal presence of the author is de- 
sired — in most cases on payment of ex- 
penses —or the manuscripts are loaned 
without charge. The interchange of 
thought made possible in this way has a 
very stimulating effect, while the en- 
larged acquaintanceship is both pleasant 
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and profitable. Even when clubs are un- 
able to secure the personal presence of 
the author, the reading of papers pre- 
pared by those outside the local club cir- 
cle is of great value. Every club is in- 
clined to become, to a certain extent, 
provincial, to adopt unconsciously certain 
individual characteristics, and to thus be- 
come in a manner circumscribed and 
bounded by its own intellectual range. 

The infusion of new streams of stimu- 
lating thought from outside these limits 
cannot but benefit and encourage. The 
inauguration of this bureau is one of the 
very important things undertaken by the 
present executive board of the lowa Fed- 
eration. Any desired information can be 
obtained of Mrs. C. H. Cogswell, Cedar 
Rapids, the very efficient chairman of the 
Bureau. 


Last year the favorite study among the 
lowa clubs was England, its history and 
literature. The new directory just is- 
sued shows the favorite study for the year 
to be America, a large number of clubs 
pursuing the study of American history, 
or literature, or both. It would be inter- 
esting to discover the cause of this change 
of thought. Whether the stimulus of a 
National campaign has awakened springs 
of slumbering patriotism, or whether such 
tendency of thought is but the expression 
of an enlarged interest in those things 
outside the home circle which most nearly 
affect the home, may be a question. In 
either event the result is to be approved. 

A very attractive year-book has been re- 
ceived from the Tourist Club of Cedar 
Rapids. The principal work undertaken 
by the club this year is the study of 
American literature, and many papers 
and talks on other subjects are presented 
and discussed. An interesting feature is 
the se gree x04 made at roll call; the re- 
—- relating always to the subject 

osen for the meeting. Their year-book 
contains, in addition to the program, the 
constitution and by-laws, and a well se- 
lected list of books belonging tothe club. 

An interesting course in American 
history and literature is occupying the at- 
tention of the Lotus Club, of Marshall- 
town. History is given especial promi- 
nence; but at each meeting some time is 
given to a consideration of the litera- 
ture of the period under discussion, taken 
up by means of book reviews, character 
sketches and readings. Discussions are 
profitable features of their programs, the 
usual subject being the character of some 
prominent American statesman. 


The five federated clubs of Berlin, 
Wis., recently held an interesting confer- 


ence. The Monday Club, of Ashland, 
Wis., was recently banqueted by Mrs. E. 
Vaughn. The Women’s Club, of Green 
Bay, Wis., is practically taking hold of 
“ Municipal Reform,” a reform which the 
masculine mind everywhere approaches 
with masterly inactivity. 


The year book of the Gradatim Club, 
of Boone, is a well printed little booklet, 
which shows the club to be engaged in 
the study of medizval and modern peo- 
ples; while the life and works of Gold- 
smith are taken up as secondary topics. 
The especial subject in the line of study 
is assigned to a leader at each meeting, 
and a paper presented, not always directly 
connected with the subject studied. Feb- 
ruary 22, the meeting will be patriotic in 
character. 


The New Century Club, of Vinton, is a 
comparatively new club, celebrating its 
first birthday on February 22. Its work 
for the year is “A Study of Some of the 
Modern Monarchies.” The study com- 
prises the personnel of the reigning fam- 
ily, political institutions and other matters 
of especial interest pertaining to the va- 
rious monarchical governments of Europe. 
This club is in the list of clubs, happily 
increasing in number, that possess a club 
library. 


Among the eight Iowa clubs studying 
Greece this winter, either exclusively or 
in connection with some other subject, is 
the Columbian Club, of Cherokee. The 
year-book of this club presents a compre- 
hensiv e outline for the study of the land 

‘where grew the arts of war and peace.’ 
Its ancient people, myths and traditions, 
games, laws, wars, heroes, literature, art, 
orators, statesmen, poets, dramatists and 
philosophers form the basis of a program 
embracing much that is great in the 
world’s history. The year-book contains 
an excellent list of reference books, stu- 
dents of Greece having a mine of w ealth 
in that direction. The club has thirty 
members. 


The ladies of Grinnell have compiled, 
for the benefit of the Grinnell Free Li- 
brary and Reading Room, a cook book 
which contains five hundred tested reci- 
es, contributed by the ladies of Grinnell. 
rhe frontispiece is a picture of a fine 
library building, appropriate ly inscribed 
“Our Hearts’ Desire.” The catalogue of 
the library occupies the back of the book. 


Heretcfore the club year for the Du- 
buque Ladies’ Literary Association began 
in January, but this year the date was 
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changed to October, in which month the 
new officers were elected and began their 
duties. In her inaugural address the 
president, Mrs. B. B. Richards, in speak- 
ing of the work planned for the present 
year, stated that the year would be one 
of unusual interest for the Association, 
for the reason that the Iowa Federation 
was to be its guest next May. Miss Edith 
N. Lane, corresponding secretary, writes 
that “the various classes of the Associa- 
tion are in the midst of their busiest 
working season. The Art class is about 
to enter upon the study of Russia, and is 
making a special study of Mrs. Shat- 
tuck’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. 
The Anthropology or University Exten- 
sion class is studying “ Primitive Man in 
Europe.” A new class under the name 
“Universal Art,” is studying both ancient 
and current art simultaneously, and all 
the classes are full of interest and en- 
thusiasm. A special meeting in charge 
of the English Literature class was held 
in December. The principal feature of 
the program, in addition to excellent 
music, was a scholarly and brilliant pa- 
per on English Literature, by Mrs. Mary 

. Wilson, under the title ‘ Characteris- 
tics and Contrasts,” and an interesting 
talk on Engene Field, by Mrs. Rena L. 
Hiltman, a neighbor and friend of the 
poet. 

Club women will be pained to learn of 
the death, in November last, of Mrs. 
Sarah L. T. Hutchison, of Ottumwa, 
who will be remembered by many as the 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
at the Biennial meeting at Cedar Rapids 
in 1895. Mrs. Hutchison was a woman 
of beautiful character and took an active, 


helpful part in all movements for the bet- - 


terment of her city and the state. 

The meeting of the executive board of 
the I. F. W. C. was held at Des Moines, 
the home of the secretary, Mrs. Alice C. 
Baily, on January 13-14, when plans were 
perfected for the Biennial meeting of the 
Federation at Dubuque, next May. A 
number of pleasant social events were 
well planned and successfully carried 
out by the club women of Des Moines, in 
honor of the meeting of the board. 

The Woman's Council, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., held its fifth annual congress on 
the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th of November. 
Seven sessions were devoted to the work 
of the various departments, and the 
eighth session was taken up with the an- 
nual business meeting and election of 
officers. At a preceding meeting of the 
executive committee, Mrs. T. B. Walker, 


who has been for five years the efficient 
and beloved president of the Council, 
announced that she felt it impossible to 
take the office another year. The Coun- 
cil felt that the decision was justified and 
so were constrained to accept the inevit- 
able with deep regret. Mrs. W. B. 
Leach, formerly of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
a lady of rare gifts and noble womanli- 
ness, was elected president for the en- 
suing year. The entire session was well 
attended, and was felt to be, like each 
previous one,a step in advance. The 
Council some months ago established an 
Extension Department, intended as a 
means of help to the clubs, and also to 
assist those desiring aid outside the Coun- 
cil. The method adopted was that of 
placing in the hands of this department 
the names of women who were prepared 
to speak on special subjects, or names of 
articles which had heen given before the 
Council or its branches, and which could 
be secured by other societies when de- 
sired. The plan has proved a success 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of its 
original promoters; and at the last meet- 
ing of the Council the department re- 
ported more demands for work than ma- 
terial on hand to supply the demands. 
Requests for special speakers, or work on 
special subjects, have come in not only 
from other organizations in the city and 
adjacent towns but also from many 
quarters of Minnesota, and now they are 
coming from outside the state. It is a 
very helpful thing in many ways. The 
machinery of the Extension Department 
is in the hands of a secretary, aided by a 
committee of three, and a system of 
printed circulars is employed, which are 
sent to new clubs in the city as soon as 
they are formed, inviting them to join the 
Council; to those already in the Council, 
asking for their codperation in furnishing 
material; and to other organizations both 
in and outside the city, stating that ma- 
terial can be had on application. 

Members of Minnesota clubs are look- 
ing forward with pleasant anticipation to 
their Mid-Winter Breakfast, to be given 
at Minneapolis, February 18th. 


-An interesting organization of women 
is the Klio Association, of Chicago, which, 
from a small beginning in 1887, has now 
become an active, progressive club, num- 
bering 100 members. Following the 
recommendation of the Illinois Federa- 
tion, which committed the clubs of the 
state to especial consideration of matters 
pertaining to the public school system, 
the Klio has taken particular interest in 
the teaching of drawing in the public 
schools, believing it to play an important 
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art in the development of the child. 
rheir further interest in educational mat- 
ters is shown by their codperation with 
other clubs in encouraging the establish- 
ment of free kindergartens in Chicago. 
But the most important work undertaken 
is the now well known “ Noonday Rest,” 
established in 1894 by the Klio Associa- 
tion, and designed as a lunch and resting 
club for business women and girls. It 
now has an active membership of 500, and 
an associate membership of 300. It has 
proved an unqualified success from every 
point of view. Young women from down 
town stores may here enjoy a few mo- 
ments of much needed rest, and procure 
a dainty, wholesome lunch, no one article 
costing more than five cents. It has been 
a success financially, also, due in large 


measure to the untiring energy of the 
president, Mrs. H. A. Morgan, who is de- 
voting much of her time to the success of 
the enterprise. The Klio is also inter- 
ested in the model lodging house for 
homeless women of Chicago. Last year 
the Association inaugurated a “Reci- 
procity Day,” the object being an inter- 
change of work and thought among the 
women’s clubs of Chicago. But, with all 
these varied interests, the Klio still finds 
time for self-culture, and its study pro- 
gram covers a wide range of thought, the 
subjects for the year having reference 
largely to important questions of the 
day. The program includes lectures by 
Lorado Tatt, Josephine Locke, Marion 
Foster Washburne, Mary H. Ford and 
others. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THERE was much surprise throughout 
the country when THE MIDLAND editori- 
ally announced that in its February num- 
ber ex-Lieutenant-Governor Gue, of Des 
Moines, would fully and for all time an- 
swer the vexed question as to the author- 
ship of the anonymous letter informing 
Secretary Floyd of the purpose of John 
Brown to inaugurate at Harper’s Ferry 
his movement for the freedom of the 
slaves. Among those who did not know 
the high character of Governor Gue, and 
his entire freedom from sensationalism 
and love of notoriety, the announcement 
was regarded with unconcealed skepti- 
cism; but among those who knew the 
man behind the promise, and his intimate 
knowledge of the Springdale chapter in 
the life of John Brown, THE MIDLAND’S 
promise of a valuable contribution to his- 
tory was at once accepted, and the long 
deferred revelation was awaited with in- 
tensest interest. We leave it to the read- 
ers of Governor Gue's “John Brown and 
His lowa Friends” (begun in this number 
and to be concluded next month) to say 
whether or not THE MIDLAND'S promise 
has been made good. 

*, * 

Mr. D. J. GUE, whose name now be- 

comes prominent in this connection, be- 


cause of its association with this historic 
letter, is, like his brother, a man singu- 
larly free from fondness for notoriety. 
His motive for permitting his elder 
brother to tell the story for which the 
world has waited nearly forty years is 
wholly creditable, namely: (1) to remove 
suspicion from three other men who were 
innocent of all part in the act; (2) to let 
the world know the real motive behind 
the act; and (3) to set history right. Mr. 
D. J. Gue is a talented and prominent 
artist in New York City. His military 
portrait of General Grant, recently com- 
pleted, is pronounced by Col. Frederick 
D. Grant the best likeness of his father 
as he appeared in war time that has thus 
far been produced. Mr. Gue’s land- 
scapes and portraits adorn the walls of 
many a metropolitan home of elegance 
and taste, and several of his portraits are 
among the best to be seen in Iowa's State 
Capitol: He is now nearly sixty years 
old, but retains the unerring vision and 
the alertness and vigor of middle-life. 
He isa man of fine enthusiasm. His love 
of nature, and of the freedom of wood and 
prairie life, impels him to spend his sum- 
mers, whenever practicable, on the banks 
of the Des Moines river, in the State in 
which he passed his youth and young 














manhood. As a consequence, his rare 
collection of paintings is enriched with 
many charming scenes familiar to those 
who know that river’s secret places, dear 
to the artist soul. 


* 
x * 


ANOTHER MIDLAND contribution to 
the history of that remarkable forerunner 
of the war, the Johan Brown insurrection, 
is the facsimile of a letter written by 
John Brown to his wife, a few days before 
his execution. For this we are indebted 
tothe famous Aldrich collection, the 
Hon. Charles Aldrich, curator of lowa’s 
Historical Department, having loaned us 
the original letter for publication in this 
connection. No one can read the letter 
without increased respect and regard for 
the grand old fanatic, who thus bravely 
bore up under defeat and heroically faced 
death. The history of the letter after 
it left the Charlestown jail is briefly 
this: It found Mrs. Brown the guest of 
Mrs. Rebecca Spring, a daughter of 
Arnold Buffun, the Quaker philanthro- 
pist. Mrs. Brown gave it to her hostess 
and, overruling her husband's possibly 
better judgment, hastened to Charles- 
town. Mrs. Spring gave the letter to 
Rev. S. H. Taft, of Humboldt, Iowa, 


who added it to the Aldrich collection. 


°, 


IN THIS connection, too, it is pathetic- 
ally interesting to follow Mrs. Brown on 
her sad journey to meet her husband for 
the last time. During the interview in 
the Charlestown jail, the broken-hearted 
wife bore up bravely for a time, but 
finally gave way to convulsive sobs. 
The old man laid his hand upon her 
gently and with great tenderness said: 
“Cheer up, Mary, cheer up.” The report 
declares that he talked with calmness of 
the event of the morrow, his execution, 
saying he was prepared to submit to his 
fate without a murmur. He had a com- 
forting consciousness that he was to die 
for “the cause,” and that took away all 
the terror of death. When General 


Taliaferro announced that the interview 
must close, the old man exclaimed as his 
wife went out: “ God bless you and your 
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children!” To which she replied, “God 
have mercy on you.” And so husband 
and wife parted, never more to meet in 
this world. 


AMONG AUTHORS. 


By mistake the titles, “Unter den Lin- 
den” and “The Old Museum,” in Miss 
Daniels’ sketch of Berlin, in the present 
number, were transposed by the printer. 
The reader will please transpose them 
back where they belong. 


It is so long since the public has seen 
any effective work from the author of 
“Old Creole Days,” ‘The Grandissimes,” 
or “ Doctor Sevier,” that among his former 
admirers there is many a sigh for “the 
touch of a vanished hand.” It was a sad 
day for Mr. Cable’s genius when it turned 
away from old New Orleans. 


Sharlot M. Hall, of Prescott, Arizona, 
has been adjudged the winner of the 
prize for the best original poem in THE 
MIDLAND’sS' January Ist competition. 
Miss (or Mrs., or possibly Mr.) Hall is a 
poet wholly unknown to us; but her (or 
his) poem, “The Singing of the Pines,” 
bears testimony anew of the success of 
these competitions in developing literary 
talent. The prize poem will appear in 
our March number. 


Lord Roseberry has shown himself an 
unsafe leader in matters literary as in 
politics. In his address in Edinburgh, 
urging a memorial to Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, he said: ‘“ Noman, of ancient or 
modern times, since the beginning of the 
world, has ever left behind him so splen- 
did a collection of his works as has Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson”! In this connec- 
tion, recalling the mighty Wizard of the 
North, one might be pardoned for vehe 
mently exclaiming, “Great Scott!” 

-Prof. M. V. O’Shea, (not W. W. O’Shea, 
as the name appeared in our January 
number) whose MIDLAND paper on 
“Some Tendencies in Elementary Edu- 
cation” is attracting attention among ed 
ucators, is one of the coming men of 
America. He is at the head of the de- 
partment of Psychology and Child-Study 
in the School of Pedagogy of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, New York. The Re 
view of Reviews for December gives his 
portrait and names him among the fore- 
most educators of our time. 


A notable event in the literary history 
of the Middle-West is the organization of 
a Walt Whitman Club, composed of 
twelve of the foremost educators in the 
State of Iowa: Supt. J. T. Merrill, Cedar 
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Rapids; Supt. Charles E. Shelton, Bur- 
lington; Supt. S. H. Sheakley, Waverly; 
Supt. F. T. Oldt, Dubuque; Supt. W. A 
Doran, Monticello; Supt. Sherman Yates, 
Ida Grove; Supt. G. I. Miller, Boone; 
Prof. Fred Merritt, lowa City; Supt. F. 
J. Sessions, Waterloo; Supt. L. E. Ling, 
Cresco; Supt. O. J. Laylander, Cedar 
Falls; Prof. W. D. Wells, Davenport. 
The organization was effected between- 
times during the recent conv ention of the 
State Teachers’ Association in Des 
Moines. Its purpose is to study Whit- 
man, and by correspondence compare 
notes on his poems. Its members will 
meet once a year at the State Capital for 
conference and discussion. Twenty years 
ago these gentlemen would have jeopard- 
ized their standing as educators by such 
a commitment to the author of “Leaves 
of Grass.” 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. ] 


It is gratifying to see the name of H. 
T. Carpenter booked as business man- 
ager of Zhe Chap Book. Mr. Carpenter 
was for a time editor of 7he Literary 
Northwest, of St. Paul, to which THE 
MIDLAND succeeded. He is an artist by 
profession, and an accomplished illus- 
trator. He illustrated Mr. Garland’s 
book of “Prairie Songs.” His drawings 
illustrated Octave Thanet’s story, “A 
Canada Thistle,” in the first number of 
THE MIDLAND, Mr. Garland’s “ Boy Life 
in the West,” in the second number, and 
Major Byers’ “Last Man of the Regi- 
ment,” in a later number. His descrip- 
tive powers are not confined to the brush 
and pencil, as his interesting paper 
on “The Associated Press,” in the Oc- 
tober, ’95, MIDLAND, well attests. 


George W. Cable’s new magazine, 7he 
Symposium, didn’t take. Its name was 
against it. The North American Review 
is responsible for much of the aversion 
with which many of us, otherwise pretty 
reasonable creatures, have come to re- 
gard the word “Symposium.” In its 
original Greek sense the word possessed 
much dignity, but in its Worth American 
sense, or absence of sense, it has come 
to mean an assortment of high-priced 
manufactured articles, chiefly valuable to 
a few because of the name of the manu- 
facturer attached. Then, again, Mr. 
Cable failed to see, what everybody else 
saw, that the world wasn't waiting for 
any more new Eastern magazines. 


But the most unexpected and gratify- 
ing change we have to chronicle is the 
enlargement of 7ie Chap Book. Begun 
as a five-cent magazinette, its remarkable 
success incited many would-be publish- 


ers to attempt to divide the field with it. 
Its shrewd publisher, Mr. Herbert S. 
Stone, soon saw that the magazinette, 
though a success as a novelty, wasn’t 
here to stay, and, on the 15th of January, 
The Chap Book emerged from the class 
which it had created. No longer a mere 
fad of the literary and the would-be liter- 
ary, it now takes its place among the 
magazines of the day, several times 
larger than before, more beautiful than 
before in typography, if possible, and 
decidedly original, as before, in art. 


The /uternational Magazine, published 
by the Union Quoin Company, of Chi- 
cago, is an attractive publication. It oc- 
cupies a new field. Its special mission is 
to publish in English dress tales from 
foreign tongues, its hope being that 
thereby American readers may be kept 
in closer touch with the literary life, taste 
and feeling of the whole civilized world, 
We of America too much incline to ig- 
nore the wealth of literature in other 
European countries than Great Britain. 
This magazine draws extensively on the 
literary stores of France, Germany, Spain, 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, Italy and 
Russia. 

The Month is The Critic in attractive 
magazine form, a monthly edition of that 
sterling publication, admirably adapted 
to the wants of busy people, and to the 
purses of people who can’t quite afford 
the price of the much more voluminous 
weekly edition. The price is $1 a year. 
It has all the best things of the weekly, 
and is enriched by portraits and other 
engravings. It promises to fill a want 
which the costlier and more pretentious 
Bookman doesn't supply. But with those 
of us who've been reading 7he Critic for 
years, the monthly can never quite take 
the place of the weekly. 


“ Pioneers of American Literature” is 
an interesting series running through Pe- 
terson’s. When our Eastern neighbors 
can’t find anything more thrilling to write 
about, they give us Hawthorne, or Emer- 
son, or Holmes, or Lowell, “and they 
always seem to have something new and 
interesting to say about those worthies! 


Hamlin Garland gave a touch of real 
realism to the pages of the January Cen- 
tury in a Wisconsin story entitled “A 
Girl of Modern Tyre.” It was written in 
Mr. Garland’s happiest mood, when the 
woes of the masses were not weighing 
him down. 

The Atlantic has “ picked up” wonder- 
fully of late. It shows what can be done 
by a magazine to interest its readers with- 
out making a picture-book of itself. 











Itis also easy to read between the lines of 
the following item, from 7he Writer, of 
Boston: “The S¢. Louis Magazine has 
changed its name to the Wid/and Maga- 
zine—which is altogether too much like 
the name of the MIDLAND MONTHLY, 
published at Des Moines.” We repeat — 
the American people like fair play, and 
nobody ever yet won their confidence by 
any other policy. 


Several of the magazines that followed 
Munsey’s into the ten cent cemetery have 
passed beyond the whistling period of 
their new experience, and begin to see 
ghosts. It was a twenty-five cent maga- 
zine — Scriéner’s —that last month led all 
the rest in the number of advertising 
pages. 

Munsey must in time come to see that 
“storiettes”” sustain about the same rela- 
tion to stories that cigarettes do to cigars. 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


I am now twenty years old. The MS. I send 
you was written when I was fifteen.... One day 
when the fever for writing came over me and fired 
my nerves with ambition, when my feelings were 
wrought to such a state that I must give vent 
to them, I took up my pen and wrote, and then 
hid the verses away until now —and you have read 
the result. Perhaps it had best never been 
brought to light. I believe I can do better now. 
What I wish to know is, can one have these long- 
ings, this taste, this desire, and not have talent? 
I do not know; I would like to know. I wonder at 
my audacity in coming to you with my question- 
ings—and perhaps you do, too—but I know not 
whom to go to for advice. If some one who knows — 
if you would kindly tell me your honest opinion, I 
would accept your decision, and if it be the one 
pan | I would enter the field with my whole heart — 

life; if the other, I would leave it forever 
pee the dead leaves of shattered ambition, and 
build my plans for life on something else. 


T This i is a serious matter —a soul irres- 
olutely facing the future, eager to follow 
the steep ascent, yet fearful of itsown pow- 
ers. The subject calls for calm consid- 
eration. You must not give over to any 
one the arbitrament of your destiny. It 
is well to take counsel, but it is never 
well to commit oneself in advance to the 
judgment of another on a question of this 
magnitude. This is your problem. If 
ou can’t solve it to-day, your inability 
ies in the fact that you have not yet 
mp ang all the factors in the problem. 

o not force the decision; in time all will 
be made clear to you. You believe you 
can do better now than you could five 
years ago. If you cannot, you lack 
growth, and that lack would of itself be 
sufficient ground for the abandonment of 
your present ambition. If the poem dashed 
off by you five years ago seems to you good 
enough to submit for publication in a lit- 
erary magazine, good enough, even, to sub- 
mit as a test of your powers, then there is 
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not much promise of growth; for the poem 
was faulty in construction, and but faintly 
suggested the poetic thought back of 
your somewhat diffuse attempt at expres- 
sion. Yes, one can have “these long- 
ings, this taste, this desire, and not have 
talent.” But for the class you represent, 
the poets would soon cease to publish 
their poems, for there would be few 
really sympathetic readers. The fact 
that true poetry finds many sympathet- 
ic readers proves that there are many 
who feel the inner call you feel. The 
scarcity of true poetry proves that while 
many are called few are chosen. Serious 
as your question is, it may be invested 
with too much importance. You doubt- 
less have in mind the common figure of 
the crossing of the roadways, and are 
fearful lest you may be obliged to turn 
back should you take the road that leads 
up ambition’s heights. Dismiss the figure 
as misleading. The mind is untram- 
meled by fence lines of man's make. 
Think of an open prairie, rather than a 
road crossing—a prairie, for example, that 
is bounded on one side by a river; on the 
other, extending upward toward the snow 
line. Grasses, flowers, animals and men 
instinctively seek the level where they 
breathe best and most enjoy life and 
growth. Along the river bank you find a 
luxuriant growth of grass, a wealth of 
flowers, and thickly-settled communities. 
But you will also find flowers blooming 
far up the mountain, at the very edge of 
the snow line, and you will find men 
whose lungs and whose souls find relief 
in the higher altitudes. Not to pursue 
the figure farther, for figures are at most 
mere suggestions, and may easily be car- 
ried too far,— you need not now decide 
this question for all time. You cannot if 
you will. Go on seeking your level, tak- 
ing your soul measurements. When you 
have a poetic thought, study the best 
forms a expression for that thought. 
First be sure you have the essential basis 
of poetry—poetic thought. Then fail 
not to comprehend that poetical construc- 
tion is an art, to be wrought out, and not 
a matter of inspiration. 


What am I todo? Your record shows the MS. 
was returned on the 22d ult., and I have not re- 
ceived it yet. The worst of it is, 1 have no copy 


If lost it will make no material difference to me, 
as I have a copy of it. I merely wished to assure 
myself of its being in or out of your hands. 

The pressure upon the mails about the 
holidays is doubtless responsible for sev- 
eral failures in the delivery of mail ad- 
dressed to us, and by us to correspond- 
ents. This circumstance emphasizes the 
necessity of retaining a copy of every 
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valuable manuscript committed to the 
mails. Thus equipped, the loss of a 
manuscript is not an irreparable one. The 
rule is that mail reaches its destination, 
but the exception may be one that affects 
yourself. In sending valuable pictures, 
etc., it is best to have them registered. 

A contributor refers to the January 
Ist competition as having been “decided” 
January Ist. Thisis an error. It closed 
January Ist. The Poetry competition is 
+ already decided, and the result is an- 
nounced in this number. The Descrip- 
tive Paper competition is nearly decided, 
and the result will be announced in 
March. The Story competition, which is 
hardest to decide, is well on its way to- 


The daintily humorous quality of many 
of the short poems in “Beaux and 
Belles,”’* by Arthur Grissom, is well il- 
lustrated by this, from “A Fashionable 
Graduate”: 

** She loves me, that I know full well, 
__1’d swear it by the Book of Grace, 
The fact her tender glances tell 
Whene’er she rests them on my fate; 
And once, too, Ina billet doux 
She wrote it, and the truth to clench, 
She sweetly signed it, ** Tout a’ vous” 
She says her sweet things a// in French! 
* I do not mind when they are writ; 
take my French book from the shelf, 
And close and hard I study it 
Until I know some French myself; 
But when in passion on my knees, 
Her hand in mine, they make me blench; 
I think I'd rather have her sneeze 
Than say her sweet things all in French!’ 

Mr. Grissom writes in a more serious 
vein, as was evidenced by his poem “ To 
a Butterfly,” contributed to the MIDLAND 
of October,’94. But in this attractive little 
book his verse is, as the title suggests, 
made up of the gay fancies of the social 
world, “where youth and beauty meet.” 


*G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, through the 
Des Moines Book and Stationery Co. 


“Echoes from the Mountain,’* by C. E. 
D. Phelps, is a modest little volume made 
up chiefly of poems which have appeared 
in the magazines and religious weeklies. 
That Mr. Phelps has “the gift” there can 
be no doubt. Passing over the vain repe- 
tition of old Greek and medizval themes, 
we find much strength in the sonnets and 
some beauty in the verse termed “ mod- 
ern.” Among the sonnets the best are 
“Shelley,” “Keats,” and “Browning.” 
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ward a decision, which will be announced 
in April. The poem announced this 
month will be published next month. 
The descriptive paper announced next 
month will appear in April. The story 
announced in April will appear in- May. 
Meantime contributions are coming in 
for the April 1st competition. The Po- 
etry prize in that — will be 
announced in May, and the poem will 
appear in June. The successful De- 
scriptive paper will be announced in June 
and will appear in July. The successful 
Story will be announced in July, and will 
appear in August—and so on through 
the year. Contributors and possible con- 
tributors: make a note of this, and save 
unnecessary worry and correspondence. 
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The last named has a strong touch of 

originality: 

A thought-bow which the word-string scarce can 
pull; 

A hand too heavy for the instrument; 

A gold that needs alloy, ere it be sent 

To mint or graver; verse of faults as full 

As is the gem of facets; myriad lights 

There sparkle, none converge; gigantic wings, 

With feet unfit for homely travelings; 

They can but perch on Himalaya heights. 

Ears may be dull or low, he never seeks 

To reach them stooping, as another man; 

They rise who hear him; he hath proved he can 

Be understanded of the Babel-host; 

And who shall blame the poet if he speaks 

His own peculiar language more than most? 


*G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


“ Terse Tales en Transient,” * by Henry 
L. Chaffee, is written by a traveling man 
and dedicated or “consigned” to the 
traveling men. Among the tales we find 
“Private John Tompkins” which attract- 
ed many readers in one of the early 
numbers of THE MIDLAND. The thrilling 
story of the New Ulm Massacre, entitled 
“Wilhelm Huttenlocker,” is the best of 
these tales The little book also contains 
several able papers and addresses on 
timely themes. 

*Anchor & Shield Publishing Co,, St. Paul; so 
cents. 


The Macmillans are doing a service to 
literature by the reproduction of old plays 
in modern typography and yet with a re- 
tention of the artistic features of the art 
of printing in past centuries. It is grati- 
fying to be able to purchase for 45 cents a 
a well printed copy of John Webster’s 

lay, “The Duchess of Malfi,” with a 
Pesutiful frontispiece after Turner, with 
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a title page in colors, and ably edited, 
with preface, notes and a glossary, by C 
Vaughan. 





Eugene Field’s child poetry has given 
great impetus to verse for and about 
children. It is much easier to write about 
children than for them. Not many of 
Field’s poems are wholly comprehended 
and accepted by very young children. 
Older children and adults who have not 
forgotten that they were once toddlings 
enjoy Field’s verse, and read it to the 
little ones; but in the baby mind a Mother 
Goose rhyme will put to flight Winken 
and Blinken and Nod and all the rest of 
the poet’s creations. “Little Boy Blue” 
is essentially a poem for parents and 
older sisters and brothers; for the very 
young child cannot comprehend the 
mystery of death and the after-sorrow. 
A little book of verse entitled, “ Whispers 
of Wee Ones,” by Franklyn W. Lee,* is 
about children, and is written from the 
fulness of the father heart. Mr. Lee isa 
retired journalist. He didn’t wait for old 
age to retire him; he resigned a good 
editorial position on the St. Paul Dispatch 
and bought the Rush City 7. ost,a country 
weekly. His “Dreamy Hours,” published 
a few years ago, revealed the poet, and 
this little collection reaffirms the dis- 
covery. 

* Rush City Post, Rush City, Minn., 


In these days of fleeting fashions in 
books, it is gratifying to find a work of suffi- 
ciently substantial nature to be entitled 
to permanent place in one’s library. Such 
a work is “ The Historical Development 
of Modern Europe,” * by Prof. Charles 
M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr College. The 
first volume, just issued, takes the reader 
from the date of the Congress of Vienna 
(1815) down to the year 1850. The con- 
cluding volume will carry the history 
from 1850 down to the present time. Pro- 
fessor Andrews has the judicial estimate 
wanting which Froude and his class are 
brilliant failures as historians. This 
author’s story of the French Revolution 
reveals in that madness of revolt against 
autocracy enough of the “ unceasing pur- 
pose,” running through the ages, to mod- 
ify our early views of that phenomenal 
epoch. His chapter on Napoleon is a 
masterly presentation of the character, 
motives and deeds of that great mon- 
strosity of modern history. France under 
the Restoration and as a republic, the 
struggle against absolutism in Italy, the 
liberal movement in Germany, the Revo- 

*G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Through the 
Des Moines Book & Stationery Co. 


25 cents. 
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lution of 1848 in France, with the brief 
period of reaction in Europe following 
that event, are all related with Such fine 
weighing and balancing of facts and mo- 
tives that the reader never thinks to 
question the credibility of the witness. 
Professor Andrews has done excellent 
work in the development of character. 
His pictures of men prominent in di- 
plomacy and war are not mere word- 
paintings drawing the reader away from 
the serious purpose of the book. They 
are composite pictures made up of the 
words and deeds of each subject sitting 
for his picture. His is the natural method, 
such as we individuals employ in making 
our estimates of our fellow townsmen. 
We see Tallyrand, not as the mysterious 
concealer of his own purpose, but as the 
shrewd, far-seeing, hard-working states- 
man, striving amid many complications 
to build an empire on the ruins of Bona- 
arteism, and one that would reconcile 
“uropetoFrance. We see in Metternicha 
statesman of great mental resources but 
lacking in moral power, that prime es- 
sential of statesmanship—and even of 
diplomac y, though the word has fallen 
into disrepute. There is nothing in the 
history of wars more cold-blooded, selfish 
and cruel than Metternich’s all too success- 
ful negotiations with Napoleon, resulting 
in the diplomatic marriage of Marie An- 
toinette of Austria with the man whom 
the Austrian statesman himself pronounc- 
ed “the Revolution incarnate,” the pur- 
= of Metternich being to thus preventa 
ranco-Russian alliance and to unite to 
Austria “the first military genius in 
Europe.” 


Elegant in cover design and illustra- 
tions and beautiful in typography is the 
new Macmillan edition of Sheridan’s ever 
new comedies, “ The School for Scandal” 
and “The Rivals.”* The numerous illus- 
trations are from drawings by Edmund J. 
Sullivan. They evince rare originality, 
conscientious study of the costuming of a 
century ago, and fine conception of char- 
acter. The work is made more valuable 
by an introduction from the pen of Augus- 
tine Birrell. This discerning critic finely 
analyzes the mind and work of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan and vigorously leads 
the reader on to his conclusion that there 
is no reason why “The Rivals,” “The 
School for Scandal,” and other of Sheri- 
dan’s plays should not triumphantly 
emerge through the ordeal of modern 
criticism and be received as warmly 
throughout the twentieth century as they 
have been during the nineteenth. 


* Macmillan & Co., New York. $2. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A banker in one of our small towns said 
to a business man of Des Moines re- 
cently: 

“You'd be surprised to know the large 
number of small drafts we sell to women 
that come back to us from Marshall 
Field’s and other department stores of 
Chicago. The mail order departments 
of the Chicago department stores are sap- 
ping the retail trade of the Middle- 
West. This should not be. It prevents 
our retail dealers from stocking up with 
goods, as they would if they were sure of 
the best home trade; and it makes it hard 
for enterprising merchants who adver- 
tise, such as the Harris-Emery Company, 
the Younkers and White of your city, 
to build up the mail order business. to 
which they are entitled, as I happen to 
know, by reason of the prices they quote 
and the quality of goods they offer.” 

There is much food for reflection in this 
banker’s remark. 

The ladies of the Middle-Western 
States are not consciously lacking in loy- 
alty to their respective States and com- 
munities; but, in fact, very many of them 
are continually draining their respective 
States of money, and pouring into the 
hands of a few millionaires vast sums 
in the aggregate, which should be kept 
in circulation in their respective States. 

It should be a matter of pride, as it 
clearly is a matter of self-interest, to 
build up home trade —first that of the 
town in which we live, then that of the 
State in which we live, and after that the 
section in which we live, and after that 
the country in which we live. 

Iowa readers of THE MIDLAND, who 
note the special inducements offered by 
home advertisers in their home magazine, 
will do well by themselves, by THE MID- 
LAND and by their State, to write in re- 


sponse to such offers—rather than con- 
tinue to pour money into the overflowing 
coffers of these few merchant princes, 
getting in return no more, and usually 
less, than they would get by ordering 
goods of merchants at home and in their 
own State. 


To TWENTY QUESTIONERS.—Mail your 
answers in ample time to reach us on or 
before the 15th of the month. One excel- 
lent set of answers was mailed from 
Denver on the 16th of January and was 
received on the 18th —three days too late 
to enter. 

Don’t send any letter with your an- 
swers. All we want is your name, age, 

ostoffice address and set of answers. 
Nhen you find you have won a prize, 
then write a postal card, or letter, giving 
the name and postoffice address of the 
person to whom we shall send your sub- 
scription, and the number of the maga- 
zine with which it shall begin. 

By mistake a bill for subscription was 
sent, early in January, to one of our suc- 
cessful twenty questioners. Instead of 
writing a postal card, or letter, calling 
our attention to the mistake, the young 
miss wrote us the meanest letter it has 
been our misfortune to receive in a long 
time, accusing us of a contemptible 
scheme to extort money from young peo- 


‘ple. It is sad to see a girl yet in her 


teens thus quick to assume a dishonest 
omar in another. Don't start out in 
ife with a general distrust of everybody 
and everything. The vilest criminal is 
entitled to the assumption of innocence 
until he is found guilty. The publisher 
of any established periodical may safely 
be credited with at least sufficient busi- 
ness sense to see that one who ‘had been 
publicly presented with a subscription 
would not intentionally be invited to pay 
for the same. . 


It was through the failure of the Vew 
Bohemian that I was fortunate enough to 
secure THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. I am 
much pleased with it and think it com- 
pares favorably with the best magazines 
of its class.—Lilian M. Baugh, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


w# KREBS BROS. «- 


White Bronze and Granite Monuments 
AND STATUARY. 


Special Designs Prepared Free of Charge. 
Office, Krebs Art Store, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
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YOUNKER BROS., 


HANDSOMER. 


YOUNKER BROS.’ 


ANNUAL SALES OF 


LINENS, MUSLINS, 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ARE Now On. 
MoRE STYLISH 


DAINTIER. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS 
Await Your REQuesrT. 


MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








- The Leading Hotel in Iowa.... 

















An excellent Café on first floor. 





Savery 
House_— 


RATES, $2.50 TO $4.50 PER DAY. 


Service first-class. 
Prices reasonable. 


1. BROWN, Mgr. Des Moines, Iowa. 





first story that I ever tried to wright 
and I hope that yo will publish it. I have some 

oetry that I will send If this goes in print which 
These will for I am poor and I would like to make 
some money there is 2,185 words in this story so 
you can pay me what is right. 

Before writing any more stories it would 
be well to take a thorough course of study 
in the mechanical part of the work of writ- 
ing for publication. A carpenter may 
have good ideas on architecture, but if 
his tools are poor or dull he cannot do 
good work. The art of spelling and the 
art of constructing sentences correctly 
and artistically is an essential foundation 
of success in authorship. But, at most, 
it is only the foundation. To build an 


This is m 
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acceptable superstructure, one must have 
the story-teller’s gift—and that cultivated 
by habits of observation, and stimulated 
by imagination. 

The Black Cat is finding that even a 
five-cent constituency must in time grow 
weary of an exclusive diet of black cats, 
with dressing, at every repast to which 
they are invited. It latterly serves its 
readers, now and then, with a decidedly 
clean story between cats. 


Current Literature has absorbed The 
Symposium and its editor. It is reported 
that Mr. Cable is to edit a department in 
that popular magazine. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and Stubs 1008, 1043 and others. Highest 
Awards Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 





For Irrigated Lands, Southern Lands, 
lowa Farms, Des Moines Homes or 
Acreage, address— 


~—— Wm. H. Harwood | 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


216 SIXTH AVENUE. MENTION THE MIDLAND. 





What Book ? Any Book! 


YOU CAN GET OF 


The Des Moines Book & Stationeru Go. 
614 WALNUT STREET 


Best Books from all publishers. Write us for information ind 
prices. New books a specialty. 


New Store. Large Stock. 


I-A Brilliant Black | 


dustless, odorless and easily applied— 
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COME OR WRITE 


Bound to 
Build up a 
Mail Order 
Business, 
We are 

In it for 
Future, 

Not Present 
Results. 


AS 





WE GUARANTEE to fit you and please you. 
WE GUARANTEE every shoe we sell to be first- 
class in every respect. 


WE GUARANTEE you prices so close to cost as 
to = you to recommend our goods to others 
and tc buy of us a second time. 


WRITE OR CALL and get prices on our standard 
goods. We have everything anybody wants in 
the shoe line. 


W. L. WHITE SHOE CO. 


506 Walnut St., Bes Moines. 
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I have been getting your magazine ever 
since its first appearance through the 
Central News Company. It is invalu- 
able to the student of history and the 
friend of education.—James W. Howard, 
Sec’y Bd. of Ed., Glen Riddle, Pa. 


A number to send to your friends.— 
Railway Conductor. 

I like the magazine very much. It 
takes the place of a long felt need, as it 
seems so much nearer home to me than 
the eastern magazines.—Mrs. Alice C. 
Reed, Coon Rapids. 

It bravely bears comparison with other 
kindred publications, and I think you are 
to be congratulated on its conception and 
management.—Mrs. E, M. Blanden, Ber- 
wyn, Ill. 

THE MIDLAND, by the way, is found in 
all the leading news stands in Minnesota 
and seems to be gaining —— 
Minneapolis cor. Saturday Review. 


Hearty congratulations on THE MID- 
LAND’s achievement.—Prof. McDermott, 
Sioux City. 

It is a fine magazine, and should be 
largely “er by the people of Iowa. 
— Rev. Dr. J. H. Carpenter, Shelby. 


The magazine deserves the liberal 
atronage of Western people, and the 
act that it offers prizes for the advance- 

ment of literature, and not merely for 
—_ work, should be highly appreciated. 

am a reader of many magazines, and I 
regret that my attention has not been 
earlier called to the valuable contents of 
THE MIDLAND MonTHLY.— Helen Lacy, 
Council Bluffs. 

Your magazine is without a rival in our 
home. We each strive to be first to read 
it— Minna G. Marsh, Marshalltown. 

And note its growing strength and de- 
served popularity. Carrie M. Bowen, 
Traer. 
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JANUARY 15th ends our fiscal year and with that date 
we open the Business Year of 1897. At the opening of 
the year we hold several Annual Trade Sales. The Linen 
Sale has passed. Ladies’ Muslin Underwear Sale opens Jan- 
uary 25th and will continue for two weeks. Our Ofening Sale 
of Dress Goods occurs on February 8th, and White Goods and 
Wash Goods February 15th. All these sales hold for Two (2) Weeks, 
and if you are interested in these sales, or either of them, write for 
samples and prices. We have a small printed sheet of cuts representing 
our new styles of Muslin Underwear which we send out on application. 
Kindly bear in mind that in these opening sales prices are made very attractive, 
as we are able to save you some money always in these sales. You also get, at a 
moderate price, the best and the newest in these various lines. 


 & & ORDER DEPARTMENT & 2% W 


Fully equipped and under careful and judicious management. Write for samples 
of anything you may want. We get out no catalogue—simply because our stock 
changes so rapidly that at the end of sixty or ninety days the catalogue is practi- 
cally useless. 


SST 
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BUY DIRECT and pay but one profit, Our assortment is one of the bes 
and most complete in 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Vines, Bulbs, Seeds. 


Rarest new, choicest old. Send for our catalogue 
today; it tellsit all; am elegant book, 168 pages, 
magazine size, profusely illustrated, free. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., by mail post- 
yee safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger 
y express or freight. 43d Year. 32 Greenhouses. 1,000 Acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 90, _ Painesville, 0. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Cash Prizes Offered for the Next Quarterly Competition. 

This magazine will be filled every month with the choicest and best literature 
obtainable from all sources, professional and otherwise. But in order to encourage the 
large and growing number of its subscribers who may, with propriety, be termed ama- 
teurs in literature,—that is, those who are not making literature a profession,— the pub- 
poy Ad THE MIDLAND Offers special prizes to amateur writers of both prose and verse, 
as follows : 

For the best Original Descriptive Paper, with accompanying Photographs or Draw- 
ings, or both, a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the best Original Story of any length a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the best Original Poem, occupying not more than a page of this magazine, a 
cash prize of $10.00 will be awarded. 

his contest is open Omly to yearly subscribers to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. The 
thirteenth quarterly competition will close April 1, 1897. 

This is not intended to interfere with the regular literary contributions to THE 
MIDLAND. Those who would enter the contest will please clearly state such intention 
on sending their MSS. 

Failure in one contest is no bar to entrance in future contests. Any subscriber may 
enter any number of contributions. The names of the unsuccessful will be withheld 
from the public. A price will be offered for such contributions as are found by the editor 
to be available for use during the next twelve months. Mail subscription price ($1.50) to 
Publisher MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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JOWA PRINTING CO. 


120 Fourth St., Des!Moines. 


++sLithographers 


Printers, Binders, 
Blank Book Makers. 


Copper Plate Calling Cards, Invitations, etc. Litho- 
graphed County, School and Other Bonds in blank 
or made to order. 





Hours, 9 to 11 a. m., 3 to 5 p. m. 
Sundays, 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. 


DR. E. H. HAZEN, 


Cor. Fifth and Locust Sts., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Telephones. 


Specialties: Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose. 
Office, Marquardt Blk., Room 303. 


The Des Moines Optical Gollege 


DR. A. G. SPINGLER, 
IN CHARGE. 
Try our Correspondence Course; 
you will never regret it. A class 
: for personal attendance, begin- 
, ning January 4th, 1897 is now 
forming. Your application is wanted. or infor- 
mation address L. A. SPINGLER, SECRETARY, 416 
Fourth Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ONLY THE BEST 
LIFE INSURANCE 


..--IS GOOD ENOUGH. 














Those who search carefully for the 
BEstT will find the 


Equitable Life of Iowa... 
HOME OFFICE, DES MOINES, 


AGENTS WANTED in Unoccupied Territory. 





SEED BARCAINS! 


A complete garden: 1 packet each of Beet, Cabbage, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Musk Melon, Onion, Parsnip, 
Radish, Squash, Tomato and Turnip—all choice 
varieties—for 15c postpaid. Many other Seeds, 2c 
per packet. Flower Plants, 5c each. Many choice 
novelties. Don’t buy until you have seen our new 
catalogue. Mailed free if you mention this paper. 

IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa. 


SUCCESS ON A SALARY. 


EVERY salaried person and wage-earner who is 
ambitious to succeed in life should secure a copy 
of this work; it has proven worth hundreds of dollars 
to many a young man and woman. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price: In paper, 25c; in cloth, illus- 
trated, red-line edition, heavy calendered stock, gilt top, soc. 

Address: THE INFORMANT COMPANY, 

MENTION THE MIDLAND. Lock Box 72, Cleveland, O. 





and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof.Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 





Thos. P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. No 
attorney's fee until patent obtained. 
WRITE FOR INVENTORS GUIDE! 


PATENTS 





WARRANTED 


A NOVELTY KNIFE —Your name and address, photos, society and trade emblems, eminent men and women, actresses 
. = machinery, etc., under durable transparent handles. 







best of material and work- 
three blad » oO; 
00; 








ee Ss—_- —— 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 13 BAR STREET, 


manship, and free from defects. Knife same style as cut, $1.20; 
heavy two-bladed, $1.50; carpenter's knife three blades, 
razor, novelty handle, $3.50; lady's knife, two 
blades, 80 cents; three blades, $1.25; 
’s knife, two blades, 75 cents. 
a in knife, each 25 cents 

extra. Stamp photos $1.00 per 100. 


CIRCULAR FOR STAMP. 
AGENTS WANTED! 


CANTON, OHIO. 





















Publisher's Notes—Continued. 


I consider THE MIDLAND MONTHLY 
“Ar.”—R. P. Chamblee, postmaster, Ros- 
enburg, N. C. 

Find your monthly budget of midland 
literature becoming more and more of a 
necessity in my intellectual life. Trust 

- it may prove to be such ere long to every 
person of literary tastes throughout the 
great northwest. Nota few persons here 
are closely following your stories of Da- 
kota life. Out of the great abundance of 
materials and experiences crystalized 
into history in the Dakotas during the 
past two decades, Mr. Calkins shows rare 


taste and admirable skill in weaving his 
story.—J. H. Cole, Miller, S. D. 


By merest accident I saw a stray copy 
of your magazine lately and was much 1n- 
terested, etc.—Bessie R. Wagstaff, Enid, 
Oklahoma. 


So recognition comes to you from all 
quarters, and I am exceedingly glad.— 
Frank W. Calkins, Wyoming, Wis. —— 


“ You are doing a work for the writers 
of the Middle-West that no other has ever 
done.—Mary Morrison, Chase, Mich. 
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wt Recognition... 


— has a great many things to be proud 
of, among which is the conservatism of 
its people on matters political, social and 
financial; and, like the people of Drum- 
tochty, they rejoice when any of their num- 
ber receives recognition in the affairs of 
men. The fact that the Hon. G. L. Dobson, 
vice-president of the Des Moines Life As- 
sociation of Iowa, was elected Secretary of 
the State of Iowa at the last election, is a 
matter of special rejoicing among the 
licy-holders and officers of that typical 
owa institution. This fact was penal rete 
succeeded by the president of that Associa- 
tion, Mr. C. E. Rawson, being elected as 
resident of the National Mutual Life Un- 
erwriters Association in their convention 
at Kansas City in November. The plans 
and business of this Association seem to 
have been builded in a way that at once 
attracts the admiration and confidence of 
intelligent men everywhere. The Associa- 
tion seems to be a blending of all that is 
good in old-line and assessment insurance 
without the weakness of the latter or ex- 
cessive costs of the former. 
Anyone who is interested, either in obtaining in- 


surance or an agency, would do well to write D. R. 
Hubbard, Supt. of Agencies, Des}Moines, Iowa. 


Cash Securities Deposited with the Auditor of 
State, over $125,000. 


e>Lducation.-> 


The Oldest of the High-Class Educational Magazines 
Should be Read by All Educators. 


THEZNOVEMBER NUMBER 


CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER IMPORTANT PAPERS, THE 
FOLLOWING: 


The Doctor and the School, Hon. Henry Sabin. 

The Development of the Young Child with Reference 
to Exercise, W. P. Manton, M. D. 

Childhood and Education, Supt. C. F. Carroll. 

Children’s Lies, Edgar James Swift. 

The System (showing why so many women teachers 
break down), Harriet H. Heller 


CONTENTS:‘OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER.} 


The Higher Life of the College, President John E. 
Bradley, m > 3 
The New American Academy, Rev. A. D. Mayo, M. 





A, tok DD. 

A Child’s Experience in Beginning Latin, Adelia R. 
Hornbrook. 

A Neglected Factor in Education, Prof.Walter Smith. 

Educational Fads and Reforms, Supt. E. L.Cowdrick. 

A Winter Waterfal), Henry M. Chadwick. 

The Summer Schooi and the Teacher, Henry G. 
Schneider. 

Normal Schools in the United States, Charles C. 
Ramsay. 

Editorial. 

A Life-Book, E. M. Chapman. 

The Phonograph as a Literary Aid. 

Foreign Notes. 

Among the Books. 

Periodicals. 


Subscription, $3.00 a Year. 


Send six 2-cent stamps for sample copy. Address 
Kasson & PALMER, ‘So Bromfield St., Boston., Mass. 





Sa a DENSMORE re 











SUPERIORITIES ESTABLISHED: 
Lightest Key-touch, Greatest Speed, Most Convenient Paper 
Feed, Best for Both Correspondence and Manifolding, 
Best System of Scales. 

PROM THE U. S. GOVERNMENT.+ 

Department of the Interior, 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., Washington, Nov. 23, 1895. 
Gentlemen: We have now in use in the Bureaus of this Department 
nearly eighty Densmore machines. We have no complaint from the users of 
them, hence we conclude they are giving entire satisfaction. Respectfully, 
(Signed) HIRAM BUCKINGHAM, Custodian. 
FREE: ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET CONTAINING TESTI- 
MONIALS FROM LEADING CONCERNS. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER GO. 2:3.°73s2"*" 


© NEW YORK.... 











$300.00 
in CASH 


fs 25c Fae 


LADIES’ WAIST 


WITH 


BOLERO. 


T OEVERY ONE. 


Heo’ many words dao you think you can correctly spell with the letters 
inthe word ** MANUFACTURERS '’’? Using each letter 
as desired, but not more times than it appears in Manufacturers. Proper 
nouns, obsolete and foreign words do not count. Work it out as follows: 
Am, Can, Cans, Cure, Cures, Rum, Same, Fact, Facts, Fracture, Manu- 
facturers, etc. Words spelled alike but having different meanings count 
as one. 
Our Offer.—We will pay $100 for the largest list, $50 for the 
second largest, $25 for the third, $10 each for the next five, $5 each for 
next ten, and $1 each for the next twenty-five. That is to say we will 
divide among forty-three contestants the a, es sum of $300, accord- 
ing some Don’t you think you could be one of the forty-three f 
> 4 . 

















Our Purpose.—tThe above rewards for mental effort are given 
free and without consideration for the purpose of attracting attention to 
MODES, bv May Manton. the mos! popuiar up- ate Fashion Magazine 
in the world. Its 36 pages. replete with beautiful illustrations of the 
latest styles In ladies’, misses’ and children’s garments, make it a real 
necessity in every household the Designs and Fashion Hints, being by 
May Manton, renderi invaluavie= a ‘absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions.—Yov mu: _ send wit) your list of words 
om leomes or silver} for a [THREE MONTHS’ “RIAL SUBSCRIPTION to 


OD. 

Our Extra Inducement.-— Eve rson sending 25 cents 
and 4g * a sf words or more, will, ir a lation to three months’ sub- 
scription, *eceive by return mail a pattern of this ladies’ waist with 
bolero, No 6972 lillustrated above], in any size from 32 to 40 inches bust 


measure. 
Qur im.—The presen: monthly circulation of MODES exceeds 
100,000, e aim tc make it 200,000 
This contest wil close March 5th next so the names of successful 
llers ma me ees in the following issue of MODES, bu: SEND IN 
‘OUR LIST AT ONCE, For our responsibility we refer you to any 


Mercantile Agency. Address 
MODES FASHION MAGAZINE, Dept. 393, 130 White St., N. ¥ 
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Usea 
Fifth Less 


of Pillsbury’s Best than 
ofother flour. This flour 
is all nutriment. We 
reject a fifth of the wheat 
berry that other flour 
makers use, 


Pillsbury’s 


Feeds 
Bes The World. 


It makes 
more 
bread, 
better 
bread, 
whiter 
bread than 
any other 
flour. 


“Good Bread and How to Make It,” 

our 16 page poonset free. Ask your 

r for it, or write Pillsbury, 
inneapolis. 




















A Journal 
frjormation 


or 
Piterary 
Workers 


eS 
Lorror PUBLISHINGA 
FRANKLIN, Otto. 


19* Pen Copy ree year 





XUM 








Send six cents for Sample Copy. 
















gradual growth of home comforts. Nothing has 
added more to those comforts than the self-acting 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


with its unbreakable brackets, fine bearings and 
scientifically constructed spring. Ask for the ‘‘Im- 
proved Hartshorn,’ ” gaa holders that Ase 
the shade tearing from 
roller—no tacks. 


ey 
Stewart Har’ THE CEh 
he label. 
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The Central.2 


Life Assurance Society 


Of the United States. 


General Offices: 609-612 Observatory Bldg., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Sad 
THESE ARE FACTS. 


1. THE CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY issues the most advantageous poli- 
cies offered by any company. 


2.¥It is to the interest of Iowa citizens 
to carry their insurance in the CENTRAL 
LIFE, because their money is thus kept in 
the {State, and because every policy is 
secured by a deposit of approved securi- 
ties with the State Auditor. 








Agents cannot do better than working for 
the Central Life. 


Good Agents Wanted in Every Gounty 


H. G: EVERETT, Vice-President. 
GEO. B. PEAK, Secretary. 





A GREAT RAILWAY. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. owns and operates 6,169 miles 
of road. 

It operates its own Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Cars. 

It traverses the best portions of the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
South and North Dakota. 


Its Sleeping and Dining Car service is 
first-class in every respect. 


It runs vestibuled, steam heated and 
electric lighted trains. 


It has the absolute block system. 


It uses all modern appliances for the 
comfort and safety of its patrons. 


Its train employes are civil and obliging. 


It tries to ot each passenger “value 
received” for his money, and 


Its General Passenger Agent asks every 
man, woman and child to buy tickets over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way — for it is A Great Railway. 


Geo. H. HEAFFORD, Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, IIl. 








WHEN . TRAVELING 


ASK FOR TICKETS OVER THE 


Burlington 


IT AFFORDS THE BEST DIRECT LINE TO 


Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City 
St. Louis, Denver, Des Moines 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
NEW SHORT LINE 


To Montana and the Pacific Coast and Puget Sound 
Points via the Black Hills and Billings. Personally 
conducted California Excursions are run by this line 
every Wednesday. 


98 Per Cent Sunshine by this Route. 


You can obtain detailed information about the train 
service, rates, time, etc., via this route from any 
ticket agent, or by addressing... . 


P. S. EUSTIS, G. P, & T. A., Chicago, III. 





764 Ninth St. *Phone 797. 
¢~DES MOINES<«<?3 


Carpet Dusting Works 


We make over and re-lay carpets. 
Out-of-town orders solicited.......... 


I. J. DRESSER, Manager. 








Now Ready————"—. 
-+eThe Second Edition. 


The Singing Mouse Stories. 
The Singing Mouse Stories. 
The Singing Mouse Stories. 
The Singing Mouse Stories. 
The Singing Mouse Stories. 
The Singing Mouse Stories. 


The Singing Mouse Stories. 
BY E. HOUGH. 


Now Ready—The Second Edition. 
Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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Do You Like This Cut of Our Latest i 


Braumuller Case? 


Have you heard the beautiful 
SRAUMULLER L One? 


Have you tried Are trium yee BY ou ch? 

















8} raumu \ler 
New Uork 
ws 
Saashass SSS 


= = Ges 
= . — SLMMAWT BRS WV. 





We want you to see and hear and try our very latest.... 


we: x New Scale Braumuller Piano vx 
Because we believe you will like it and buy it and advise others to buy it. 
Gea) 
Write W. H. Bowen, Traer, Ia., for BRAUMULLER QUICKSTEP, FREE. 


MENTION THE MIDLAND. 
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DURINGDENTAL OPERATIONS. 


———— ee 







ONT Ne— 
DEN Br Te 


MEDICAL BLK MINNEAPOLIS , 





“eAC H Ma TEETH CRePaRe. AND FILLED 
High Grade Dentistry. Artificial 


Teeth Without Plates. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


“12° B eeuna 


> DES a, 








EIGHTEEN. 
STORY 2.2 
CREATIONS 


233322 BY RINNER 


SENT FREE to any address 
upon receipt of five 2-cent 
stamps for “Modernized Ad- 
vertising” or fora “Binner 
Poster.” 


A MODERN UP-TO-DATE 
PUBLICATION 


Containing specimens of 
work done by us in our vari- 
ous departments. If you 
don’t think it’s worth the 
postage, say so, and we'll 
return it. Address 


= 3 





HIGITEEN STORY CREATIONS 


ee ES 


Se. aa 
% * ey ES 


Binner Engraving Co. 


Fisher Bidg., Chicago 





ae, et om Pea Binner Plates Mean 
|| Cot } WJ Perfect Plates..... 











The medical newspaper of Iowa. 
Every Iowa physician should 
read it. With the Midland 
Monthly to cash subscribers 
for $3.00 per year. 


Iowa Medical Journal « 








J. W. KIME, M. D., Des Moines. @ 





— +>» TAKE THE <~—-<—— 


Des Moines, Northern and Western Railroad Co. 


. AND YOU ARE ON THE RIGHT ROAD.. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, 


This road forms the Short Line to All Points West, North and East. Ample trate service, modern equip- 
ments and obliging employes make it an object to use the D. M., W.R. R. when 
you travel. For time tables, rates, or any other set ad 
call on or address 





J. N. TITTEMORE, General Passenger Agent, Des Moines, Iowa. 
10 
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supers. GHRISTMAS GIFT 


which will afford an inexhaustible treasury of informa- 


tion for any household is now offered in that unequaled 
LARGE... Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300+ | Library of ‘Reference The New . 
VOLUMES ; ‘ 


Every Volume Mechanically Perfect. —_———_ 
. . STANDAR YOURS FOR 


CENTS 


AMERICGAN|S + 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Prepared under editorial supervision of John Clark Ridpath, 
LL.D., author of “* Ridpath’s Histories,”’ etc., assisted by a large 
corps of editors and over 100 eminent scholars and specialists. 


A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


treating over 60,000 topics (10,000 more than any other encyclo- 
pedia) covering the entire field of human knowledge, thought and 
endeavor, including THE ARTS, SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY, HIS- 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, 
METEOROLOGY, NAVIGATION, EXPLORATION, DISCOVERY, 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, COMMERCE, FINANCE, 
ETHNOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, ELECTRICITY, THEOLOGY, LAW, MEDICINE, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, STATISTICS, etc., etc. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA is brought down to the present time, and contains hun- 
dreds of articles on subjects not treated in any other reference work. 
Another important feature in which it stands absolutely alone 
P-T f : is its very full appendixes, which embrace over 100 subdivisions, 

$F | = including a BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, A DICTIONARY OF 
* B TECHNICAL TERMS, A GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
iS = |= 5) STATISTICS OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, STATE AND TER- 
——s Zn RITORIAL ELECTIONS, RELIGIOUS SUMMARIES, STATISTICS 
be 7m OF THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD, AND A VERITABLE 
aw MINE OF OTHER INFORMATION ON THOUSANDS OF SUBJECTS 
—_ OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE, 
=== SIZE OF VOLUME: 


2 inches Thick IT IS NOW THE STANDARD 



























8% “ Wide Every school, college, court and public library, where the work 
1% * Lon has been thus far introduced, has immediately given it the prefer- 
4 ence over all others. 











L secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of 
Y i Oo N DO the entire set of 8 volumes. Balance 
e S$ payable $1.50 monthly for | year. 


You thus secure this Splendid Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment. 
THE NEW STANDARD AMERIOAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the LATEST OF ALL general reference works. 





All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent regarding RECENT topics of universal interest. THE “STANDARD 
SEE H Ww AMERICAN " contains hundreds of NEW ARTICLES on subjects not treated in any other encyclopedia, such, for instance, 
LATE IT is as “‘ THE X-RAY,” “ ARGON,” “‘ HORSELESS CARRIAGES,” “ THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION," “COLOR PHOTOGRA- 


a 8 ng etc. It eee ey gy of ME Pe = people saan gg Bt oom og such, Sor inatanee, 
as PROF. ROENTGEN, discoverer of the “‘ X-RAY,"’ IAN MACLAREN, Dr. NANSEN, the explorer; RUDYARD KIPLING, 
ithe celebrated writer. Besides this it is the only encyclopedia which presents all the LATEST STATISTICS—State, Territorial and National, and of the whole 
world. It is the One Great, Practical Reference Library for the Professi I and Busi Man, the Teacher the Student, the 
1 Sh y t+ fe, owe ings of distinguished 
} /ith over 3,' engravings of supe uality and wonderful variety, including numerous engravings of distinguis! 
MAGNIFICE NTLY Poets, Authons, Pageicians Chemie, Philoso hers and Scientists, and with over 300 colored maps and charts from the VERY 











ILLUSTRATED LATEST EXPLORATIONS and SURVEYS, delineating Continents, Empires, Countries, States, Cities, Towns, Citadels, 
HOUT Solar, Lunar, and enetary Systems, and fEEICAN: of the known world, and forming a Complete and Indexed Atlas 
THROUC of the globe’ THE STANDARD AMERICAN is the best illustrated and the best mapped Encyclo- 








pedia in the English Language. 
Although the distribution was to close Dec. 1st, we have decided 
J to continue it to Christmas, since the peculiar fitness of the 
work as a holiday gift makes its thtroduction in this way most 

valuable to us. 
To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, we have decided to place a few 
§ntroductory sets in each community throughout the country for comparison with all other reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment and general 
ical and educational value. e feel that every set will create a demand for others. While the distribution will be general in extent, it will last fora 
ited time only, af‘er which our regular subscription sale will begin, at prices ranging from $48 to $72 a set, according to style of binding. Now, however, to 
wickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the price merely nominal (about the cost of manufacture), the distribution to close Dec. 

at latest, or sooner if we consider a sufficient number of these introductory sets pa poepeny introduce the work at the special price has been distributed. 
SEND 61 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 1<6 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and a full set of eight 
HOW TO SECURE volumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, in cloth binding, will be forwarded 
to you ATONCE. The balance is nayable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about & centa a day. If you pee 
ONE OF THESE | fer the half-Morocco binding, the monthly vayment will be $2, and for full sheep, $2.50 per month for one year. We 
| recommend the haif-Worocco style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, and will last a lifetime. If not 
SPLENDID SETS as represented any set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly refunded. Owing to the nominal 
price at which these introductory sets are supplied, the cost of sending must be paid by the purchaser, but our entire confi- 
ice that the volumes will be gladly received and cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $48.00 set of books on an advance payment of only $1. Please 
indicate whether you wish the work shipped by freight or express. Freight is cheaper, but takes longer. We also feel that you will pos rom pal appreciate this 
great work and speak favorably of it to others. Send two cent stamp for postage on 22 page illustrated pamphlet with sample pages, colored map and portraits 
of famous inventors. We refer you to the publishers of this magazine. ddress 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 156 "zy AVENY® 
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FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL In 1844. 


| THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving Yearly 3,600 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (mak- 
ing Four } arge Volumes) Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


It is issued Every Saturday : and Contains 
ARTICLES OF STANDARD AND POPULAR INTEREST. 


THE LIVING AGE embraces the productions of The Ablest Living ae 
Writers in all departments of Literature, including Fiction and Poetry, 
Art, Science and Politics, History, Biography and Discovery; giving an 
amount of reading unapproached by any other periodical in the world, of 
the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day. 



































“Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific 
Research, Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Explor- 
ation, Literary Criticism, and every phase of Culture and Progress in 
Europe, Fiction and Cheice Poetry—all these make up The Living Age.”’ 








—Evening Bulletin, Phila. 
1844 Through its fifty-three years of existence it has maintained, invariably, 1897 
the highest degree of literary excellence, and has held a prominent 

place among the foremost magazines of the day. 

In 1896 the subscription price of THz Livinc AGg, which had been Eight Dollars a 
year, WAS REDUCED To Six DOLLARs. 

Encouraged by the response to that announcement and in pursuance of the original 
plan of its founder to give the best the world can offer, the publishers have arranged for the 
introduction of 

NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES FOR 1897, 
so widening its scope as to embrace 


Ist, TRANSLATIONS 2d, The addition of a MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 





of noteworthy articles from the leading publica- 
tions, magazines and reviews of 

FRANCE, GERMANY, SPAIN and ITALY, 
many of which contain matter of much value to 
the American reader, yet which, for obvious rea- 
sons, are otherwise absolutely beyond his reach. 


containing three departments, viz.: 
READINGS FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 
READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
A LIST OF BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


* This Supplement will add about three hundred 
pages annually to the magazine, without any added 
cost to the subscribers. 





PuBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 


“A vast amount of good reading at a merely nominal price. 


Best Home and Foreign 


”~— Boston Advertiser. 


Literature at Club Prices. 


For $7.75 The Living Age and Leslie’s Weekly ; or for $8.50 THe Livinc AGE and 
Harper’s Monthly; or for $9.00 THE Livinc AGE and Century; or for $8.70 Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's Bazaar, or Harper's Weekly; or for $8.00 THE Livinc AGE and any $3.00 Magazine. 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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Medical Journal 
and Practitioner 


Tri-State 


An illustrated med- 
ical magazine, issued 
monthly for $1.00 per 
year. No freesample 
copies. If you desire 
to examine it, send 20 
cents in stamps for 3 
months’ trial sub- 
scription. Address: 








’ 
The Commercial Exchange 
DES MOINES IOWA. 
Organized “‘to promote the manufacturing, 
mercantile and all other business interests 
of Des Moines. . . . 


Write to the Secretary for Information, 





TO AUTHORS AND WRITERS. 


THE Practical School of Writing by Correspond- 
ence, recently established in lowa, must prove of 
the greatest benefit to midland writers, as valuable 
advice and assistance are thus rendered to young 
writers at exceedingly low cost, and their MSS, thor- 
oughly prepared for the press and sold to best ad- 
vantage. Address, with stamp, EDGAR WELTON 
COOLEY, Lock Box 103, Marshalltown, lowa. 








| FORMA 


The 


inc3 Days 


«oe VIA... 


The 





Pacific Express 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 

p.m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 


Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 
WIR ec csecs 





Overland 
Limited_~ 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 





TO SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS. 


First 


It is easy to interest the people of the Middle-West in the representa- 


Point. tive Illustrated Magazine of the Middle-West— 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. — 


Second It will be even more easy to obtain renewals for it next year, for Toe 
Point. Mipranp makes friends in every home it enters. Last winter its new 
subscribers far exceeded its renewals, and its renewals were almost 

without a “‘stop”’— the discontinuances being below three per cent. 
THE MIDLAND MONTHLY never has less than nincty-six pages of reading matter. It has from 
fifty to a hundred fine illustrations in every number. It is steadily improving in quality. Subscription 


Price, one year, $1.50; six months, 75 cents; four months, socents; single copies, 1s cents. 


Back 


numbers [to agents} from January 1, 2894, (Volume 1, No. 1) 10 cents a copy 

Its contributors include many of the foremost writers of the country and the brightest literary lights 
in the midiand region. THE MIDLAND of 1897 will surpass that of 1896,as THE MIDLAND of 1866 
surpassed that of 1895, Its regular Quarterly Competition for Cash Prizes for the best Stories, Poetry, 
and Description, open te all subseribers, is a taking feature. Its Twenty Questions interest the boys 


and girls and pay them for being interested. Ad 
“<@ MOINES, IOWA. 
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A Few of the Many Attractions A Special Offer 
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Arranged for 
the... 


March -—— 


MIDLAND 
MONTHLY 


Ex-Lievut.-Gov. GuE will conclude the story 
of John Brown in Iowa, telling the tragic 
story of the fate of Steward Taylor, Jeremiah 
G. Anderson, Edwin and Barclay Coppoc, 
and John A. Copeland, and closing with a 
vivid eye-witness description of the inter- 
view between Governor Kirkwood and the 
bearer of a requisition from Virginia for 
Barclay Coppoc, and of the measures taken 
to defend Coppoc. 


To New Subscribers. 


Fifteen 
Months for 
$1.50 


All new subscribers for 1897 who de- 
sire the opening chapters of Col. 
John W. Emerson’s popular 


“Grant’s Life in 
the West”’ 


(a work endorsed by Mrs. Grant and 
Col. F.D.Grant, and commended by 
the press of the country) will, on 
request, receive with their subscrip- 
tion the back numbers, October, 
November and December, 1896, and 
January, 1897, thus completing their 
connection with the story. 
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JULIETTE M. BABBitT will write of the widow 
of Stephen A. Douglas (now Mrs. Williams) 
and her two young lady daughters, with full- 
page portraits from latest photographs. 


GRANT’S ARMY LIFE IN MEXICo wil] picture 
Grant at the Siege of Vera Cruz. 

THE YouNG HOMESTEADERS, by Frank ‘W. 
Calkins, nears conclusion. 

Mary Avis Scott, the talented daughter of 
Col. John Scott, will present the second of a 
series of Overland Sketches from the South- 
west, written from Lawrence, Kansas. 


THE DISTINCTIVELY LITERARY PAPER will 
be a fine study of the great Norwegian, 
BjJORNSTJERNE BjJORNSON, by J. Christian 
Bay, with portraits presented Mr. Bay by 
the author himself. 

A PR1zE Poem, by Sharlot M. Hall, of Pres- 
cott, Arizona; the conclusion of the Prize 
Story, “Disillusioned,’’ with portrait of the 
author; ‘Madame Désirées Spirit Rival,” by 
Cora Bussey Hillis, daughter of General 
Bussey; ‘“‘The Mink Story,”’ by Gardner C. 
Teall, the young artist-author of Minneap- 
olis, and other story and poetry attractions 
will help make up the 


#€* March Midland ** 


Or EsPECIAL VALUE AND INTEREST will be 
a profusely illustrated paper on Japanese 
Farming, by H. H. Guy, an American resi- 
dent in Japan. 
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If any one (or more) of these numbers 
should be exhausted, we will print 
the Grant installment (or install- 
ments) and mail the same to those 
who desire “Grant's Life” complete. 
But, having printed an extra number 
in anticipation of the demand now 
setting in, we can fill all orders sent 
in during the next few weeks, mail- 
ing the back numbers complete. A 
splendid and sensible present to 
your relatives and friends. 
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ADDRESS: 


JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 


Pub. Midland Monthly, 
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WE ARE ALSO PROMISED an especially inter- 
esting Women’s Club number. 


w____._DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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TWENTY QUESTIONS 


TO PROFITABLY INTEREST THE BOYS AND GIRLS— QUESTIONS SUG- 
GESTED (BUT NOT ANSWERED) BY ARTICLES IN THE 
PRESENT NUMBER OF THE MIDLAND. 


The Ten Girls or Boys under Eighteen years of age who, before the 15th day of 
February, mail us the best set of answers to the following questions will each be givena 
year’s subscription to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. The subscription may begin with any 
month the winner may desire, and will be credited up to any person tue winner may 
name. Adults may assist the competitors, but the answers must be prepared by the 
girls and boys themselves. 


RULES GOVERNING THE COMPETITION. 


1. Each competitor must cut out the questions given below and pin them to the 
upper left-hand corner of the first one of the pages on which the answers are written. 

2. The answers must be numbered to correspond with the accompanying questions. 

2 The answers must be plainly written in ink (not typewritten), must be short and 
to the point. 

4. "Send no accompanying letter. Send nothing but the printed questions and your 
written answers, your name, age and postoffice address. If a resident of a large city, add 
street address. Patiently wait the announcement of the result, in the February number. 

PUBLISHER MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Jowa. 


THE TWENTY QUESTIONS. 


noes eRe a A I CR en 





THE SUCCESSFUL TEN LAST MONTH. 


Bennie Reid, age 15, Hobart, Kossuth 
county, lowa. 

Florence Cody, age 16, Stuart. 

Janette Smith, age 12, Penn Yan, New 
York. 

Lizzie A. Hoyt, age 16, Jefferson. 

Geo. F. Richardson, age 17, Sigourney. 

Mae M. Anderson, age 16, Martin, Mich. 

Mildred Noble Maltbie, age 15, Oak 
Park, Des Moines. 

Fannie Dickev, age 16, 15 High street, 
Belfast, Maine. 

Mabel Mader, age 16, Ottumwa. 

Nettie Lee Watkins, age 15, Kanosha 
Falls, West Virginia. 


THE TWENTY QUESTIONS. 

1. How many children had General 
Grant? (p. 99.) 

2. What is meant by “Dame Rumor 
has tried very hard to marry her off,” 
etc.? (p. 100.) 

3. How old was John Brown when he 
made his raid on Harper’s Ferry? (p. 103.) 

4. About how long was it after the 
John Brown raid when the flag was fired 
on at Fort Sumter? (p. 103.) 

P Where does the river Spree rise, 
and into what does it empty? (p. 110.) 

6. When was Frederick the Great 
born, and how old was he when he died? 
Did he die in bed or in battle? (p. 119.) 


7. Nametwoorthree of Mark Twain’s 
most popular books. (p. 117.) 


8. Name Mrs. Browning’s longest and 
most famous poem. (p. 122.) 

g. Whatis Helen Hunt Jackson’s best 
known prose work—a novel—and in 
what region were its scenes laid? (p. 122.) 

10. Give an English word of three syl- 
lables made from the Latin “go.” (p. 
123.) 

11. Where did Adelaide Proctor live, 
and how old was she when she died? 

12. Why is one particular Friday in 
the year called “Good Friday?” (p. 123.) 

13. Whowere the Albigenses? (p. 124.) 

14. What isacaravel? (p. 128.) 

15. How old is the State of Tennessee? 
(p. 132.) 

¥6. In what year was General Taylor 
elected President? (p. 140.) 

17. How long did he live after he was 
inaugurated? (p. 140.) 

18. When was James K. Polk inaugu- 
rated President? (p. 140.) 

19. Name one of Hawthorne’s best 
novels, and tell in what country and lo- 
cality its scenes are laid. (p. 189.) 

20. Name one of the best-liked novels 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, and one of 


Sir Walter Scott’s most popular novels. 
(p. 188.) 
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